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Mr. Average American Worker finds it hard to provide his family with 
a comfortable home. He is better situated than his father perhaps, but 
if his income is low he has but little hope of anything better than a 
left-over house. 

Housing conditions on the whole are better in the United States than 
they were thirty years ago, but the progress so far as the lower income 
groups are concerned has been painfully slow. A large percentage of our 
unskilled wage earners are still housed in structures that neither comply 
with anything like a satisfactory standard nor provide an environment 
conducive to the health and welfare of the child population. 

Practically the entire gain in cities has been in more intelligent 
regulation of new construction—better building, better sanitation, more 
conveniences, better planning of dwellings, greater open spaces around 
buildings, less congestion, better street systems, better recreation facili- 
ties. Such progress as we have made has come, therefore, through legal 
standards including building codes, housing laws, zoning and city plan- 
ning, which have provided more intelligent safeguards against bad build- 
ing and bad planning in new dwellings. Zoning with its prevention of 
congestion and the protection it has thrown around residential areas 
has had the most revolutionary effect upon housing of any single thing 
that has occurred in a generation. 

It is the families with at least reasonably satisfactory incomes who 
have reaped almost the entire benefit. The low-paid wage earner and his 
dependents have in general profited only as the shift of the more favored 
economic families to new houses has released a better type of house 
for them. Practically no new construction has been within their in- 
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comes. It has fallen to their lot to occupy the old houses, usually badly 
planned, inconvenient, equipped with but few of what most of us regard 
as necessities to comfortable living. Efforts to improve existing housing 
have, except in some three or four cities, been less persistent and less 
effective than any other phase of the housing movement. Most ob- 
servers will agree that there has been an actual lessening of the interest 
in this work during the past ten years. This, in spite of the fact that 
during the same period the conviction of students of sociology that bad 
housing is a serious drag on social progress, has become stronger than ever 
and our standards of what constitutes good housing have advanced. 

Small Town and Farm Folks. The rapid shift of population has in the 
past ten years taken five million people from towns and rural areas 
(1). This has given these smaller communities an advantage in housing. 
A surplus of accommodations has kept rents lower in such communities 
and has given the poorer families a chance to live in the better houses and 
to vacate the less desirable (2). 

The families of poor farmers have fared but little better than city 
folks. The fairly well-to-do farm owners have bettered their housing by 
providing more convenient water supply, waste disposal, electric power 
through small unit systems, by building better and more conveniently 
planned homes with some attention to lightening the burdens of the 
housewife. The poor have had but few of these advantages. It is well 
known that the average poor farmer puts what he can accumulate into 
improving his farm buildings and equipment in preference to his house. 
During the recent lean years he has had little enough to do with at best, 
and perhaps we cannot justly criticize him on this score, difficult as it 
leaves the lot of the overworked farm mother. 

Everywhere and for years the hope has been held out that somehow 
we might lift our “submerged tenth” out of their unsatisfactory housing 
by placing them in new sanitary and well built homes. As an idea it has 
a gripping appeal; as a practical program it has so far proved impossible. 

Have Living Standards Improved? On the whole the wage earners of 
America have improved their standard of living. They are better off 
today than in any previous period and have progressed more rapidly 
than their fellows in the rest of the world. Yet the unskilled groups 
whose low income has always been a serious social problem have not 
profited in the same measure as the others. The average annual earn- 
ings in manufacturing industries were in the year 1889, $434; in 1909, 
$518; in 1914, $580; in 1919, $1158; in 1928, $1324, according to Paul 
Douglas in his ‘Real Wages in the United States” (3). Hestatesthat this 
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represents an increase in the purchasing power of the average year’s work 
of some 18,000,000 wage earners in urban and rural industries of about 
thirty-five per cent (4). 

When it comes to the unskilled wage earner, Professor Douglas reckons 
that his average actual earnings in 1926, considering time lost due to 
part time work and to absenteeism, were for the year, approximately 
$1000 (5). He further points out that since 1918 the position of the 
unskilled worker has deteriorated (6). During the depression of 1921, 
the large volume of unemployment sent the average annual earnings 
of the unskilled down to $780 (7). The same forces are operating 
again at the present time. Needless to say, this means the wiping out of 
any little savings he may have accumulated and the piling up of debts. 

Based upon several careful estimates (8), $1600 a year is theminimum 
amount needed for the average family of five to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living in American cities and most of the estimates are higher. 
Living costs vary of course in different cities. Professor Douglas’s con- 
clusion that the earnings of the unskilled wage earner are grossly inade- 
quate to meet the needs of family life can scarcely be questioned (9). 
The present slackening of industry is causing a decrease in prices of neces- 
sities. If this continues to be permanent the wage earner will prob- 
ably come out somewhat ahead. 

How the Submerged Tenth Live. A study of the income and standard 
of living of 469 families of unskilled wage earners in Chicago (10) pub- 
lished in 1927, gives some interesting light on the question of how these 
families manage to live. In 69 per cent of the families the earnings of the 
chief wage earner fell below the Chicago standard budget. One-fourth 
take in lodgers and roomers, and in one-fourth of the families the mother 
is gainfully employed. Even when supplemented by the earnings of 
other members of the family, 45 per cent still cannot maintain the 
standard fixed as a minimum for satisfactory living in Chicago. One way 
in which these families save is on the diet. Not only is the diet inade- 
quate in the majority of families but nearly fifty per cent of them have 
only a slight possibility of maintaining an adequate diet. Two-thirds 
spend less than $25 a month for rent. In one-half of the cases between 
10 and 20 per cent of the father’s earnings go for rent; one-fourth spend 
for rent from 20 to 30 per cent. 

According to a statement in “Community Aspects of Family Welfare 
Work in Cincinnnati” published by the Trounstine Foundation, there 
has been a large increase in expenditures for relief work by social agencies 
throughout the country in recent years. The significant thing is that 
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this increase has been due to the increase of the number of families 
receiving relief rather than the amount of relief given per family. 

How Much of the Family Income Goes for Rent? It is extremely difficult 
to get an accurate picture of what families in the low income groups are 
paying for their housing in our cities. Figures from Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia indicate that the bulk of these families probably pay about 
$6 aroomamonth. The Pittsburgh Housing Association finds that for 
clients of their social agencies they have to pay $8 or $9 a room a month. 
In New York City the Charity Organization Society pays for the bulk 
of families in which it has to meet the rent, about $7 per room a month. 
On the average these families occupy three or four rooms and their 
monthly rental is about $25. In the city of New York, as elsewhere, 
there is wide variation in different districts; for instance, families on the 
lower East Side pay an average of $17.75 a month for their housing while 
in the Riverside (Washington Heights section) they pay $40 a month. 
The survey of vacancies in New York made by the New York Tenement 
House Department in 1928 revealed that 85 per cent of the vacancies in 
old-law tenements rent at $40 a month or less per apartment, and 44 
per cent rent from $11 to $20 per month. In the houses owned by the 
City and Suburban Homes Company of New York, a company noted 
for its careful maintenance of its property, a large percentage rent at $10 
a room a month though here, too, is a wide variation. Apparently the 
poorer families in the southern cities, if Richmond, Virginia, and New 
Orleans are typical, pay considerably less for their housing. A study of 
the cost of living of the families of 506 federal employees made in 1928 
by the U. S. Department of Labor indicates that rents consume 20 
per cent or more of the family budget in Baltimore, Chicago, and Boston 
and 15 per cent in New Orleans. According to this study, the families 
with the lowest income pay the highest per cent of the family’s earnings 
for rent. A study of the rents in Pittsburgh in 1926 (11) points out that 
since 1920 rents have increased faster than wages and faster than the 
price of food and clothing. This report concludes that it is impossible 
for persons of the low income group at the present time to hold to the 
normal 15 or 20 per cent of their income for rent. 

The evidence seems conclusive that wage earners in the lower income 
groups cannot afford to pay substantially more for their housing than 
they are paying. 

The status of building costs is not encouraging. Since 1913 building 
costs have increased 110 per cent as compared with an increase of 77 
per cent in the cost of living in general. 
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A comparatively small percentage of homes can be constructed to sell 
in the cities of the United States for as little as $4,000. Philadelphia, 
where the row type house prevails, seems to be one of the few cities in 
which even a slight percentage of houses are available at this price. 
(12) Yet the Monthly Labor Review in an article appearing May’9, 1929, 
states, “that a family in order to afford to live in a $4,000 house would 
have to be able to pay $430 a year ata minimum. This would call fora 
family income of $2228.” (13) Clearly, this is beyond the means of 
most unskilled wage earners and of a considerable per cent of skilled 
wage earners, since Douglas’s figures previously referred to shows the 
average annual earnings to be $1324. Multiple dwelling costs are no 
lower. (14) The lowest cost new tenement flat in New York City has 
to rent for about $12 a room a month or $576 a year for a foyr-room flat. 
It seems clear then in the light of present knowledge that the bulk of our 
wage earners will continue to be housed in existing dwellings because they 
cannot, with the present status of wages, afford the cost of new housing. 
Among the several splendid new housing developments since the war 
none has succeeded in surmounting this barrier of building costs. Both 
rents and building costs are now on the downward grade. It seems 
unlikely, however, that the great economic change now in progress will 
exert any revolutionary effect on the ability of wage earners’ families 
to pay for modern housing. 

Only two possibilities appear that can materially change this outlook: 

1. A substantial increase in real wages over and above what has al- 
ready taken place, particularly for the unskilled wage earner. 

2. The discovery of new methods of providing low cost housing that 
will drastically decrease present costs. If any genius can find a way to 
do for home construction what has been done in the automobile industry, 
the situation will be completely changed although even then it will be 
economically impossible to replace the present bad housing except 
over a long period of time. Even a vast improvement in the purchasing 
power of wage earners in the immediate future, which, judged by past 
experience, is not likely, would not of itself solve the problem of bad 
housing quickly since years would be required to replace the mass of un- 
satisfactory dwellings which now exist. 

The Outlook. For the present, therefore, we must as a practical matter, 
if we want to affect the housing of the masses in cities, depend 
largely upon legal standards adequately enforced. If we can make sure 
that all houses hereafter constructed in American cities are built right 
from a structural standpoint, comply with good standards as to light and 
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ventilation, safety, fire egress, and sanitation, we can look forward to a 
substantial improvement in the next generation. City planning, if it 
continues to progress as it has in the past ten or fifteen years, will assist 
materially by controlling the size of lots, providing proper thoroughfare 
systems, giving better transportation, and furnishing the necessary . 
parks and recreational facilities so conspicuously lacking in congested 
areas today. Modernization of the building codes of our cities and an 
increase in building inspection forces can obviate flimsy construction. 
As time goes on, our zoning laws should provide more nearly adequate 
open spaces than they do today. It should be possible some day to 
require the orientation of buildings in relation to sunlight in order that 
every room in dwellings hereafter erected may receive a reasonable 
amount of sunshine. We shall eventually exercise at least persuasive 
control over the design of dwellings and thereby prevent the hodge- 
podge architecture that now mars some of our new construction. Early 
reports from the 1930 census indicate a significant trend of those of 
ample means from congested centers to suburban districts. Limitation 
on the size of cities should be a future hope, as industry learns from the 
“horrible example” provided by New York City how impossible it is for 
low-paid wage earners to live in decency in such gigantic ant hills. 

With the mass of existing old tenements and dwellings we can do much 
more than has been done to make them more safe, sanitary, and livable. 
We can eliminate cellar flats; we can do away with privy vaults and out- 
side toilets; we can prevent the occupation of dark rooms; we can clear 
away the unsightly structures that mar the interior of many blocks, 
cutting off light and air and making the neighborhoods much less desir- 
able for living purposes. We can provide better fire protection. We can 
vacate undesirable houses until they are made fit for people to live in. 
We can condemn buildings that are beyond redemption. We can insist 
upon dwellings being maintained in a good state of repair. 

Education of tenants is essential. We shall always be limited in our 
efforts to bring about satisfactory housing conditions so long as a large 
group of tenants are uneducated in the art of homemaking and are 
careless and destructive of property. No city in the United States today 
is doing all it can and should be doing along this line, but some cities 
have done enough to demonstrate that a marked improvement in this 
direction can be made by means of visiting housekeepers to instruct 
tenants. Careless, shiftless tenants need to be handled rigorously. 
This can be done by providing uniformed inspectors with police power to 
cite tenants who fail to comply with the provisions of the law. There is 
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a derelict fringe made up mostly of a mentally or morally deficient type 
of families that constitutes a constant social challenge. Here is a problem 
that demands careful study and courageous, intelligent planning. 

The few cities which during the past decade have been intelligently 
safeguarding new residence building and have pursued a vigorous policy 
in clearing up slum areas have made a striking advance. The mass of 
communities, following a laissez-faire method, find their low-income 
families in dwellings as bad as or worse than ten or twenty years ago. 

Rigorous enforcement of good legal standards will not make ideal 
dwellings out of badly planned houses overcrowded on their lots, nor 
provide new housing at low costs. It can merely make the best of what 
has been bequeathed to us and assure us against more of it in the future. 
The progress by such measures is slow and in many respects unsatis- 
factory. Yet those communities which have used these measures 
effectively have far better housing for their poorer families today than 
they had fifteen years ago. Until some way develops to make it possible 
for the average family in the low income group to afford new houses, 
enforcement of legal standards seems to hold out the greatest hope for 
the greatest number. 
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OLD AND NEW EMPHASES IN THE TEACHING OF 
NUTRITION! 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


There is an old and a new order in nutrition. Many in attendance 
at this meeting have had the experience of passing from the one to the 
other. The old order dealt largely with the chemical analysis of food 
and the accumulation of information relating to the eating customs of 
mankind. The new order deals with factors which earlier eluded the 
chemists and with investigations as to how man may by conscious con- 
trol of his diet influence his own destiny. 

The old order had as its most valiant and practical exponent Ellen H. 
Richards, a scientist with zeal for application of science to daily life. 
Among her many writings are two little books which well typify her 
attitude—“‘The Cost of Food” (1901) and the “Dietary Computer” 
(1902). She believed as heartily as we do today in food education. 

In 1901 she wrote as the heading of the first chapter of “The Cost of 
Food,” “Knowledge of Food Values a Present-Day Necessity.” Farther 
on, “It is unsafe to trust the individual to the guidance of the appetite 
alone, for the reason that this instinct was built up for a condition of 
existence very different from that which enables the people of this country 
to indulge themselves today.” Nineteenth century man, by quick 
transportation, had changed the food situation completely; and Mrs. 
Richards saw conformity to scientific laws as the only way to safety. 
To all of this we subscribe heartily today. Lacking some of the knowl- 
edge which we now have, Mrs. Richards placed emphasis upon economics 
and digestion and preached “plain living.” 

The cost of food is not only its money cost, it is the cost to the body to appropriate 
it which must be considered. . . . The girls have more food and less work than is 
good for them. . . . Formerly the underfed failed to survive, now it is the overfed 
among whom elimination is taking place. 

Mrs. Richards would have enjoyed the story of the visiting preacher 
who was so well entertained at dinner that he developed in the night 
acute indigestion. When the doctor came, the poor minister felt so bad 
that he begged, “Doctor, don’t let me die!” ‘What! Are you afraid 
to die?” said the doctor. ‘“‘No, but I am ashamed to die of mince pie.” 


1 Based on an address before the Food and Nutrition Section at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, June 27, 1930. 
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The known dietary essentials of Mrs. Richards’ day were protein, fat, 
carbohydrate, and mineral salts. “If we examine any animal organ- 
ism—fish, worm, insect, or the human body—we find the same sub- 
stances and none which cannot come under these general heads.” The 
diet was considered almost exclusively in terms of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate and meat receives curious condemnation. 


In the child’s diet there is 1 part fat to 3.7 carbohydrate; in the adult 1:1.6 parts. 
. . . Eggs are not sufficient in themselves for the active child. They contain too 
little water, too much nitrogen. . . . It is evident that meat does not furnish suffi- 
cient heat units for normal human life—that very fat meat must be eaten to bring up 
the calories. 


(It is interesting to note in this connection that recently in a year’s study 
of two men on an exclusive meat diet conducted under the. direction of 
Du Bois at the Russell Sage Institute for Pathology, it has been found 
that digestive disturbances resulted from eating strictly lean meat and 
the men chose so much fat that the protein constituted only from 15 to 
20 per cent of the total calories.) 

Again, in regard to vegetables, Mrs. Richards’ practical sense went 
ahead of the knowledge of her day. Although they did not show up well 
as regards the three fuel foodstuffs, she still believed they had value. 


Asparagus, celery, etc. owe their popularity and efficiency not to their food values 
reckoned in calories or proteids, but to thestimulus to the nerves given by the very small 
quantity of sapid principles. Used with discretion these are adjuncts worth the ex- 
cessive price. For a pound of food value in this form $1.00 to $2.00 is often paid 
instead of 1 to 2 cents for a pound of wheat or corn. . . . There are many good ends 
served by these despised roots and leaves, not the least of which is “stuffing,” since 
the twentieth-century digestive tube is in danger of growing up, contracting to a 
string—for lack of distending material. 


For aid of the housewives, Mrs. Richards prepared the “Dietary 
Computer,” with “proteid,” fat, and carbohydrate values for many 
recipes. She also devised a holder for slips upon which the totals foreach 
recipe were printed, so that the values for a meal or a day could be held in 
place and readily added together. For a man at hard labor she allowed 
150 grams each of protein and fat, and 500 grams of carbohydrate, but 
remarks, 


Americans take more fat in proportion to carbohydrate than any other nation. 
They are most active. Whether their activity follows from the use of fat is not 
known, only suspected. Grease-traps must be made to yield their secrets before this 
can be determined. 
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We might call this the era of the “balanced” diet. Irving Fisher 
devised a mechanical diet indicator, so constructed that a card held in 
unstable equilibrium would come into balance in a horizontal position 
when suitable proportions of these three foodstuffs indicated by pins 
with weighted heads were placed in proper position.” 

This was also the time when the “nutritive ratio” seemed highly im- 
portant. It was simply another way of expressing the proportion of 
protein calories to the fat and carbohydrate calories. If in a diet of 
2,000 calories, protein contributes 200 calories, the nutritive ratio is 
200:1800 or 1:9, and is described as “wide,” while if the protein con- 
tributes 400 calories the ratio is 1:4 and is called “‘narrow.”” Today we 
realize the great ability of the healthy body to adjust to varying propor- 
tions of the fuel foodstuffs and ordinarily pay little attention to the exact 
quantity of each in the diet, taking care only that the protein is not 
extravagantly high. Only in special cases, such as diabetic diets, do we 
find occasion to calculate the exact amount of fat or of carbohydrate 
supplied. 

By 1910 the “revolution” was well under way, though relatively few 
were conscious of its significance before about 1915. Under the old 
regime, nutrition could only interpret the observed _food practices of 
man—it could do little to direct them into new channels. Today it is 
making modifications in our choice of food undreamed of a quarter of a 
century ago. Even more keenly than Mrs. Richards, modern students 
of nutrition realize the subtle influence of food upon the body; and they 
are equipped, as she was not, to demonstrate in living organisms the 
effects of good and bad diets upon growth, digestion, condition of glands, 
mucous membrane, and even teeth. The frequent occurrence of urinary 
calculi in rats upon diets low in vitamin A is well known. The infection 
of nasal sinuses, ears, lungs, kidneys, and glands of internal secretion 
are a recognized consequence of vitamin A deficiency. Daniels (2) 
has recently shown that in cases of young rats a diet low in vitamin B 
results in enlarged thymus and small thyroid. The importance of vita- 


? The Mechanical Diet Indicator consisted of a standard from which was suspended on a 
pivot a frame holding a card in the shape of a right-angled isosceles triangle, one vertex of 
which represented “proteid,” the opposite fat, and the third (the right angle) carbohydrate. 
Any food could be represented by a point, the relative distances of which from the three sides 
of the triangle represented the “‘proteid,” fat, and carbohydrate. At the points representing 
foods, pins with heavy heads were thrust through the cardboard, the weight of each representing 
a 100-calorie portion. When all the pins were placed, the center of gravity of the card in the 
frame suspended from the standard was found by means of a vertical pricker which could be 
pressed on the card. When the cardboard was horizontal the diet was properly “balanced.”’. 
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min B in the health of the intestinal tract has received fresh emphasis 
from such work as that of Fletcher and Graham (3) of Toronto, who found 
patients with greatly relaxed alimentary tracts developing a normal 
tonicity under systematic vitamin B administration. We can now 
understand why a single member of a family who always refused eggs, 
milk, cream, butter, lettuce, and other greens, and seldom ate raw fruit, 
was the one who had tooth abscesses and digestive disturbances. 

This is the age of the optimum as opposed to the adequate diet. Sher- 
man has shown that on a diet adequate for the development of an appar- 
ently normal adult, the family may die out, while on a diet richer in 
vitamin A, youth is extended and old age deferred. He says (4): 


There is no reason to doubt that all these findings, as thus stated in qualitative 
terms, will apply equally in human experience and that a higher degree of vigor will 
follow an improvement in the dietary of the individual or the food supply of the 
community, even where the original dietary was already adequate according to all 
current standards. 


We now study community dietaries from a new point of view. Davies 
(5) from a careful investigation of two Massachusetts towns, has shown 
that the community with a liberal supply of milk for generations, had the 
best health and the best teeth. Corry Mann (6) in England showed that 
a large group of boys thought to be on an adequate diet, were capable of 
far better growth, when given each a pint of milk a day. 


The investigation described shows clearly that the nutritive value of a dietary which 
was originally chosen with every regard for the welfare of the children to be reared 
upon it could be strikingly improved by additions which in a quantitative sense were 
small. It is startling to learn, as we do now, for instance, that the addition of one 
pint of milk a day to a diet which by itself satisfied the appetite of growing boys fed 
upon it, could convert an average annual gain of weight of 3.85 pqunds per boy into 
one of 6.98 pounds, and an average annual increase of height from 1.84 to 2.63 inches. 
This unmistakable betterment in nutrition was proved by trial to be due, not to the 
relatively small increase in the fuel value of the dietary, nor to the extra protein sup- 
plied in the milk, but rather to more specific qualities of milk as food. 


Following this Orr (7) and Leighton (8) of the Scottish Board of Health 
reported not only better growth when a pint of milk a day for half a 
year was given to each of nearly 1,500 school children, from 7 towns in 
Scotland and from Belfast, but that the children gave visible evidence of 
their better health, such as glossier hair, clearer complexions, and more 
erect posture. The examining physician was generally able at a glance 
to separate the milk-fed from the control children. 
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In practically every case it was noted that the children receiving milk showed even 
where there was obviously poor maternal care, that sleekness peculiar to a well- 
nourished animal. Their hair had a glossy and bright appearance. Their nails 
were smooth, resilient, and looked as if polished. General alertness was common to 
all the children fed on milk. . . . It was gathered from teachers and janitors that the 
children receiving milk were much more alert and very much more boisterous and 
difficult to control than the others. This latter fact was only too evident when they 


were wditing in small groups to be weighed. 


The reverse of this picture is well painted by McCarrison (9) from his 
observations in India and by Adolph (10) from his in China. So near the 
verge of malnutrition lie vast numbers of the Chinese people, that a slight 
lowering of the quality or quantity of food intake produces immediate 
disaster. Overwork among students manifests itself as tuberculosis. 
One director of a large nursing school found she could reduce the annual 
tuberculosis casualties-among her student nurses either by improving the 
food or reducing the number of hours of work. Adolph remarks further 
that when the Southern Chinese emigrates to North China and adopts 
the better food habits of that region, his sons grow larger and begin to 
approach in stature and weight the larger standards of North China. 

Wu and Wu, going back to China with American training in nutrition, 
have pointed out that the Chinese dietary is adequate in energy value, 
probably adequate in vitamins B and C, suboptimal in protein and vita- 
mins A and D, and deficient in calcium. They report that in a study of 96 
Chinese boys in a school for poor children in Peking, a school under the 
direction of a wealthy philanthropist, in which the children were well 
cared for, the Chinese children were not only under the normal American 
height and weight but even under the weight for height ratio. Wu and 
Wu (11) found that xerophthalmia, beriberi, and rickets are not rare 
diseases and call attention to the fact that the majority of the Chinese 
still patronize old-fashioned doctors and only an insignificant fraction of 
the total number of cases comes to the attention of Western trained doc- 
tors and modern hospitals. Osteomalacia, also, is very prevalent 
throughout the northern and western parts of China, but the fact that 
there is not more evidence of the calcium deficiency of the diet, Wu and 
Wu attribute to reduction of stature, an adaptation through many 
generations to the low calcium diets, and report that there are many 
Chinese, especially the females, who appear to be normal physically and 
mentally but who are mere pigmies beside the Occidentals. 

Rats reared on diets designed to compare the American with the 
Chinese diet bore young which show the difference, those from parents 
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on the Chinese diet weighing at the age of four weeks from 25 to 40 grams, 
while those of the same age on the American diet weighed from 40 to 60 
grams. 

The time element in nutrition has new meaning since the development 
of the biological method of study. A man has eaten meat for a year and 
still is in good health; what does that tell us about the place of meat in 
the diet except that the man was losing calcium? If we take the same 
problem into the laboratory and carry it out with the experimental ani- 
mal best adapted for such nutrition problems—the white rat—we shall 
find that the corresponding period in the animal’s life is only 12 days. 
No one with any experience in this type of investigation would expect 
to learn much about, the influence of food in so short a time as that! 

Because food factors operate slowly, and we cannot in a few months 
or a few years, know what the diet is doing to a child, much less an 
adult, it is only by use of the laboratory method that the true objective 
of nutrition teaching can be realized. No one in this age would think 
of teaching chemistry without a laboratory. How unpedagogical to 
talk about the union of oxygen and hydrogen in definite proportions to 
make water, without the background of actual experience! More im- 
portant for the welfare of the individual is the experience of watching a 
beautiful young animal, with every sign of health when weaned from its 
mother, slowly but surely deteriorate on a diet lacking vitamin A or 
vitamin G. 

It is important that all students of nutrition have an opportunity to 
learn by first-hand_experience in feeding controlled diets to experimental 
animals the inevitable consequences of a_poorly chosen diet and the 
value, not only to the individual but to the family and the race, of one 
which embodies our best present knowledge of what constitutes an 
optimum ration. 

Laboratory experience helps in attaining the final goal of nutrition 
teaching—action on the part of the pupil—only as it is interpreted in a 
convincing way by the teacher. On the way to the Denver Meeting the 
author had the good fortune to meet Miss Sally Lucas Jean, who told 
about one of her visits to the Philippine Islands to study the health work 
in the schools. She said that she went into a school where child after 
child wrote beautiful essays on the cause and cure of beriberi. Two 
weeks later she heard that two girls in that school had died of the disease. 
Wondering whether these girls were among those who could write perfect 
essays, she went back to the school and looked over the children’s papers. 
There they were, two splendid essays bearing these girls’ names. 
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¢ Such failure to apply one’s knowledge to oneself is not confined to 
any age or class. A very bright graduate of the home economics depart- 
ment of one ef-eur-state universities, who had learned about the value of 
cod-liver oil as an aid to health and vigor and who was chronically in a 
low state_of health, finally developed an infection through a diseased 
tooth which incapacitated her for work and caused her to lose her job. 
Even then, poor and out of work, she refused to take so much as the 
unsaponifiable vitamin-rich residue of cod-liver oil, free from all the oily 
taste, although purchased for her and put into her hand. She could tell 
school children all about the virtues of vitamin A, but she lost six months 
salary before she applied-her knowledge, and did it then only because a 
doctor ordered, not because she really believed in it herself! 

Such an instance shows the difficulty of applying new knowledge of 
how to live after habits have became fixed. The idea of control of 
health through diet must be inculcated_early. It is important that in 
the development of health education now taking place at a rapid rate, 
nutrition be given its proper place. And it is gratifying that a com- 
mittee of nutritionists has been able to suggest the outlines of a compre- 
hensive program in the Magna Charta of health education, the Report 


of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American {Medical Association the 
second edition of which has just been issued (12). 


(To be continued) 
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REFLECTIONS ON HOME ECONOMICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH AN ATTEMPT TO RELATE IT TO 
CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


PHYLLIS HARLEY 
Acting Warden, University Settlement, Bombay, India 


Elsewhere has been given my actual itinerary in the United States.! 
Here I wish if possible to make some reflections on what I saw and to 
reveal some of the inner workings of my mind as all these new ideas 
opened out before me. At the outset, I should perhaps offer an apology 
for attempting such a colossal thing as to diagnose and comment on the 
American mind and thought after so short a stay; but I have been asked 
to tell my impressions and am glad that I can use this means of showing 
my appreciation of the outstanding characteristics of that great land 
and of all the signs of progress evident there. 

The first thing that impressed me was the wonderful energy and en- 
thusiasm of all the educationalists whom I met. The untiring devotion 
which is put into research and investigation is something worthy of 
emulation. To conquer the material world is indeed the American aim, 
and it is obvious that nowhere and in no sphere of life does any obstacle 
seem too great to be overcome. There is inborn in every American (or 
so it seems) a fundamental faith in the capacity of each human being to 
do by hard work, or by hard thinking to cause others to do, something 
that will advance knowledge and make for greater efficiency and 
comfort. 

What a wonderful faith indeed on which to build a system of education! 
There is the same chance for all; each, as it were, stands alone facing 
life with the same weapons. Long may there be no class distinctions or 
snobbishness to impede a person’s development! Education, it would 
seem, is intended to fit for life; and college status is given to all spheres 
of learning and of practical arts and sciences. The scientific method is 
being applied to all branches of life; nothing can continue to exist unless 
it can bear the blazing light of truth upon it. This leads to sincere 
thought, to undaunted courage in the sweeping away of old things, in 
the faith that new thought and effort can and will repair and build up 
on stronger and surer foundations. There is obviously a great danger in 
this haste to tear down; time perhaps is a good tester after all; but even 
time is an obstacle to be overcome by the alert, truth-loving, and ever 
active mind of the American. 


1 See page 913. 
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It is perhaps in regard to the position of women that America has 
most to teach. Equality of the sexes is a fact and not a theory, so much 
so that men do not show and women do not expect to receive the minor 
acts of consideration on which the British are inclined to lay much stress. 
A woman educated in the same schools as men has equal chances to 
develop herself into a self-reliant being. Though she has equal chances, 
she has not just slavishly imitated the men, nor merely stood outside the 
doors of man’s business houses clamoring to gain entrance. She has 
opened up at least one new sphere for herself and thereby found a way, 
as I see it, to supplement all that man does and make it effective and at 
the same time to fulfill herself. I refer here especially to the work carried 
on in the field of home economics. A scientific and learned attitude to 
homemaking is surely going to build up a country as nothing else can. 
All the truisms about women’s place being the home, find new meaning 
when we discover, as the home economics workers are discovering, what 
really goes to make up a home. Does it consist merely in being able to 
cook and to sew? The woman of twenty or more years ago revolted 
against this narrow interpretation of her sphere, and as a result she 
wanted to enter the academic field in competition with men and prove 
her intellectual equality. Now, however, that the same scientific 
method is put into the study of food, of textiles, of child care and train- 
ing, of household equipment that is put into agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, and pure science, a woman may work side by side with men in 
agricultural colleges, using her practical and theoretical abilities in a 
study useful in all spheres of life, and with a new sense of the dignity of 
her special sphere. Nor does only the practical side of homemaking 
enter into the scheme, but what might be called the philosophy of home- 
making is also being studied. Family relationships—that subtle thing 
that makes or mars a home and with it a nation’s morality, is now found 
to be the most fundamental factor in building up a prosperous home. 
A sincere facing of all the difficulties and peculiarities in another person’s 
character, and the building up of a sympathetic tolerance surely are the 
best ways of establishing domestic harmony and peace and of obviating 
friction. 

One of the most charming and telling things that I saw in the States 
was a series of short acts arranged and played by 8th grade girls illus- 
trating how to behave and how not to behave in certain circumstances in 
the home. There was a family meal at which each ber present was 
quarrelling and wrangling, until the meal was abandoned by the angry 
family. The correct atmosphere for a "3 was next shown, where 
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pleasant conversation took place and all ate the meal in peace. The 
correct way of introducing friends and of welcoming them to one’s home 
was shown; the parents in one scene were depicted as being rude and 
off-hand to their daughter’s school friend whom she had brought in with 
great pride and joy. Another showed some wayward girls defying their 
parents’ authority and going to a show without permission. Then of 
course was presented the correct version showing the dutiful asking of 
leave. And so it went on until all the family affairs were before us, and 
we saw how much a right attitude counts in the building up of a peaceful 
home, and without a peaceful home a prosperous one is not possible. 

All the readers of this are too familiar with the details of the food and 
and clothing and child care programs of the typical home economics 
college for me to describe one. I should like, however, to express my 
appreciation of the way in which home economics teachers have studied 
and researched and are doing so all the time, proving that a woman’s 
sphere is the home and all that relates to it as well. The home manage- 
ment cottages are truly a delightful innovation; there is some incentive 
to the student to study homemaking if the running of a house is her aim, 
for there she can put into practice all she has learnt as well as find new 
subjects for study and research. There she can find her particular bent 
and use her talents, for it seems to be becoming a recognized fact that no 
branch of learning is outside the home. Will not the cultivation of the 
arts, of literature, of the drama, and of the sciences in the home lead to 
that wider appreciation that will give stimulus to the mind, and bring 
about that broad-minded view of the world which will eventually end 
wars and build up a wholesome and intelligent democracy? 

It is at this point that I break off from my long commentary on Ameri- 
ca’s progressive educational and social work to ask myself where India 
is going to benefit by that example. It is obvious everywhere here that 
this attitude is badly needed, and already I see ways of putting these 
ideals before Indian women. 

In connection with our own settlement we have a social service training 
class of girls of varying standards of efficiency. Some will never be 
social workers but will surely be homemakers. The class could include 
in time some home economics subjects. I have already been asked to 
give a course of talks on the institutions and work that I saw in the 
United States. From the Committee of Indian Women on Social and 
Educational Reform, I have just received a questionnaire concerning the 
spending of a large sum of money for women’s.education. These funds 
are to be used to develop work on new lines and distinct from the govern- 
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ment institutions. In the answers to the questions most surely shall I 
put the whole subject of home economics. The Women’s Council, a 
body of women collected together to coordinate all women’s work and to 
see to the needs of women, has also asked me to speak about what I 
have seen and experienced. Here please let me plead with you of the 
American Home Economics Association to keep yourselves in readiness 
should a request come from us to one of you to come and help us with a 
scheme for something like home economics in India. We need your help 
very badly and we hope some friend may be found to send over someone 
of experience and insight. We also hope that you would welcome an 
Indian girl in one of your home economics colleges. Already two girls 
have come to me about this possibility. I hope very soon there will be 
some organization here, however small, to keep in touch by correspondence. 
In the meantime, we would welcome all literature, old magazines, notices 
of courses and of new books, anything to help keep our interest alive. 

In a later article I hope to point out in more detail some of the different 
ways of living that exist out here and to show the difficulties there would be 
in relating your methods and knowledge to our needs. I shall hope, too, 
to give more information about what is already being done in the labora- 
tories and in the schools and other institutions. In the desire of the 
United States for perfecting the physical and material aspects of life I see a 
new meaning of the Christian axiom “Take no thought for the morrow 
what ye shall eat and what ye shall drink.” It is only when one has free- 
dom from the worries of food and clothing that one can cease to think 
about them. 

Has all this, I wonder, conveyed to you in the least what this experience 
in the United States really brought to me in inspiration and new life and 
love of life? The wonderful welcome and reception given me quickly 
dispelled any feelings of fear or embarrassment, and my two purposes, 
to study home economics programs and to present a picture of India as I 
see and know it to be in certain sections and amongst the educated student 
class, were all-absorbing. The approach to a solution of many of life’s 
difficulties through psychology seemed to me very helpful inasmuch as it 
was carried on by earnest people and with the idea of curing and helping 
rather than with a view to adding to one’s list of curiosities. When I 
recall the clinics in the American hospitals and the institutes for juvenile 
research attached to the juvenile courts, I really yearn to see some- 
thing of the sort started in India, where one finds so many problems of 
behavior and of character development that need expert handling and 
literally no one to do it. Yet another one of the very helpful practices 
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that I saw in America was the whole student self-help movement. The 
students here are so used to having everything found for them, and their 
college work is so much supposed to take them away from what they 
consider to be work beneath them, that it would mean an upheaval of the 
whole social system to innovate this in Indian colleges to any great 
extent. There is still not in our colleges the idea of training for life; the 
students are training only to enter the educational system. My own 
ideas of training for an active, all-embracing life were enlarged and 
crystallized during my stay in America. The women students are suffer- 
ing from having been admitted to men’s colleges when not sufficiently 
prepared for that kind of study and now that it is being found to be un- 
suitable, nothing new is being started on lines such as you have in your 
agricultural colleges. Eventually when India settles down with homerule, 
its education will, I believe, develop along these lines. There has grown 
up in India just now a new national feeling and a new national life which 
will eventually unite all India. At present society is built upon the 
communal system, each community very self-contained and very limited 
in its knowledge of the whole, each very tightly bound by rules and regu- 
lations of its own, each rivalling with the others for recognition and for 
representation, so that social unity has been impossible. However, it 
may be that unity may be achieved in some such matters as the home 
economics program puts before us—in health study, hygiene, child study 
and development, and housing, though it could not extend to food and 
diet. Standards of living in different parts and classes of India differ 
so much from each other and from Western standards that uniform uplift 
on a large scale is not going to be possible. What is going to be possible, 
however, is the application of the scientific principle in some of the smaller 
details. Our students cannot make laboratory studies of mosquitoes, 
flies, bugs, cockroaches, and their habits; but we can in training the 
students for slum visiting and club management instruct them regarding 
information already gathered, and extract from a mass of scientific study 
whatever knowledge can be popularized. For this purpose, the students 
of the Social Training Center are writing to the various government 
laboratories to find out what research has been done so that they may 
use the knowledge and put it in the simplest way, such as making posters 
and illustrations and giving demonstrations. 

We have already evolved the idea of having one room in one of the 
tenement houses serve as a model room. This will be the first step | 
towards a home management cottage. Here we suggest that the students 
spend some time in demonstrating cleaning, cooking, washing to any of the 
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women who will come to watch. We have primitive conditions to deal 
with, and we are up against facts of poverty and dirt, so that for the 
present our students are qualified to conduct this work though they have 
not had systematic home economics training. 

We have in India a great deal to build on in the fact that personal clean- 
liness is so highly esteemed and so generally practised, but it will be a 
long step to the introducing of anything like the scientific work of the 
American schools and colleges. Personal cleanliness, manifested in the 
daily bath and the daily washing of all clothes, the great care that is taken 
of the ears, throat, teeth, and mouth are all evidences of a high standard; 
but there is as yet no general demand for equally clean surroundings in the 
tenement building or the street, and it is a well-known fact that what 
makes the apparent dirt is the lack of social conscience. 

Ideas as to what we can do in the way of health talks to women’s and 
children’s clubs, how we can arouse this desire to live better and in a more 
healthy way, what we could do even amongst our own servants and trades- 
people, are coming daily to me; and Miss Tilak, the head of the Social 
Training Center, is fired to discuss and to try out some of these ideas — 
ideas based on American ideas of cleanliness, hygiene, and high standard of 
living but all related to and modified to suit India and her simple ways, and 
ideas, which, I hope, will prove to be universal ones. 

Life and abundant life is the right of every human being, and this can 
only come when physical and material life is raised to its highest level for 
everyone. I believe India has to learn to desire this high standard of 
living and at the same time keep her spiritual outlook on life. It is 
only in so far as home economics has a philosophy to offer that it will 
have anything to contribute to India. I believe that America under- 
stands and desires the uplift of the people physically, spiritually, and 
morally, and that consequently it can help India. 
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CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


HORACE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Principal Chemist in Charge, Color Certification Laboratory, Food and Drug Administration 


Did you ever stop to consider that the same basic instinct underlies 
the use of color in foods and in cosmetics—that in each case there is an 
effort to simulate the color which nature gave us and which, for one 
reason or another, has diminished or vanished? It is true that we now 
have lipsticks and powders in shades that go far beyond the proudest 
efforts of the normal complexion, but is it not equally true that no 
thinking person would mistake the tints in the candy jar for any natural 
color that ever grew on sea orland? In each case, the desire is to please 
and attract and it is only fair to assume that results are justifying the 
continuation of the practice. 

A sound natural impulse is responsible for the use of artificial color to 
supplement tinctorial deficiencies in food. We have five senses, three of 
which were used actively, the other two occasionally, in the selection of 
food in the days when the head of each family was producer, middleman, 
retailer, and consumer, all in one. In this age of specialists, the head of 
the family provides the cash, his wife procures the food, and the name of 
the producer is legion. But there was a time when much of our sus- 
tenance was selected from the flora of field and forest and identified by 
sight, smell, and taste. Sight was then the most important of the three, 
for by it the seeker distinguished between plant and foliage, harmless 
and harmful varieties, and chose the individual specimens which were to 
his fancy. True, the decision of the eye was usually confirmed by taste 
and smell and often by touch, but it was the sense of sight that led the 
searcher to his choice. 

Nowadays things are different. We have delegated the collection and 
preparation of our food to others and must depend upon the guarantee 
of the manufacturer to guide us in our choice. But the old instincts 
remain—the bright labels on the packages attract our attention and the 
foods we choose are those which look best. As long as there have been 
food manufacturers, this fact has been known to them, and the earlier and 
more unscrupulous members of the guild used added color to conceal the 
fact that the goods they sold had been spoiled in processing or that 
inferior raw materials had been used. In their desire to give a vivid and 
natural appearance to the product, they used the colors at hand and 
paid little or no attention to the ensuing physiological effects. Pigments 
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containing lead or mercury were employed indiscriminately, and natu- 
rally the consumer suffered. A prejudice arose against artificial color 
in food—a prejudice that has persisted to this day. This feeling seems 
to be especialiy intense in the case of the coal-tar colors, in part because 
of their misuse at one time and in part because of the natural human 
aversion to anything that is new; and it must not be forgotten that coal- 
tar colors are new, comparatively speaking. It is less than one hundred 
years since the first aniline dye was manufactured, but the use of vege- 
table colors extends back into the mists of antiquity. Colors, whether 
they arise from the vegetable kingdom or from coal tar, have their 
poisonous representatives and their harmless ones. For instance, there 
is one aniline dye, among the earliest employed, which is so poisonous 
that woolens dyed with it were protected from the action of moths, and 
from this the tradition has arisen that these insects do not like clothing of 
that particular shade. Similarly, we find numerous bright-colored fruits 
and berries in nature which are extremely poisonous, but no one would 
think of condemning vegetable colors on that account. As a matter of 
fact, there are coal-tar dyes which are no more dangerous than so much 
common salt and which may be used in foods with equal impunity. 

There is nothing essentially harmful in the addition of artificial color 
to food, provided no deception follows. The Federal food authorities 
recognized this fact more than twenty years ago, shortly after the passage 
of the Federal food and drugs act. They made provision for the use of 
seven harmless coal-tar dyes in the coloring of food and set up the 
machinery by which these colors could reach the public in a pure form. 
These seven dyes were chosen after a search of the literature had dis- 
closed the fact that numerous tests had proved the harmlessness of 
these particular substances. The colors included a red, a scarlet, a 
pink, an orange, a yellow, a blue, and a green, and it was thought that 
these colors and mixtures of them would supply any variations in the 
popular demand. Since that time, however, for one reason or another, 
eight new colors have been added to this list, bringing the total up to 
fifteen. Some of these will undoubtedly replace the old shades, while 
others will supply new needs. The dyes mentioned below are now on the 
permitted list. The numbers preceding the names are references to the 
Colour Index, which contains a complete description of ail well-known 
dyes. The dyes for which such a number is not given have been recently 
developed especially for food colors and are not included in the latest 
edition of the Colour Index. The dates are those on which the colors 
were admitted to the list. 
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Red shades: 

80— Ponceau 3R, 1907 
184—Amaranth, 1907 
773—Erythrosine, 1907 

Ponceau SX, 1929 
Orange shade: 
150—Orange I, 1907 
Yellow shades: 

10—Naphthol Yellow S, 1907 
640—Tartrazine, 1916 

22—Yellow AB, 1918 

61—Yellow OB, 1918 

Sunset Yellow FCF, 1929 
Green shades: 
666—Guinea Green B, 1922 
670—Light Green SF Yellowish, 1907 
Fast Green FCF, 1927 
Blue shades: 
1180—Indigotine, 1907 
Brilliant Blue FCF, 1929 


The placing of colors on the permitted list, however, means nothing 
unless some steps are taken to see that these colors are harmless when 
sold; for the paradox of a poisonous, non-poisonous dye is easily con- 
ceivable if sufficient care is not taken to exclude or remove the impurities 
of manufacture. A coal-tar dye may be poisonous for three reasons: 
The dye may be naturally harmful itself; other injurious dyes or deriva- 
tives may be present as impurities of manufacture; or noxious inorganic 
ingredients may be found, arising from the chemicals used in the manu- 
facturing processes. The tests which are made on a dye pre- 
liminary to its inclusion in a permitted list take care of the first alter- 
native, but continual vigilance is the sole safeguard against impurities 
of the two latter classes. It was necessary, therefore, with the publica- 
tion of the permitted list, to set up machinery by which the public 
might be assured of a supply of pure artificial colors. After careful 
study, specifications were drawn, covering the maximum amounts of the 
impurities of all classes which would be permitted in food colors. These 
maxima were set very low. 

From the foregoing, it must be evident that any color which has passed 
the rigid tests of the Food and Drug Administration is guaranteed to 
be of the highest purity. Every manufacturer wishing to submit colors 
for certification must send in affidavits covering the processes of manu- 
facture and the analytical results, along with a true sample of each 
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batch. The figures so given are checked in the Color Certification 
Laboratory of the Food and Drug Administration before the batch is 
approved. If the results are satisfactory, a lot number is issued, as 
well as a certificate which states that that particular batch has passed 
the test. 

Since the certificate issued by the Food and Drug Administration is 
the government’s guarantee of purity, the strictest regulations are neces- 
sary to avoid contamination of the guaranteed material. Food colors 
are certified under three heads: primary colors, repacks, and mixtures. 
The primary colors are the dyes as originally manufactured. [Ifa retailer 
wishes to market these colors under his own name and in small packages, 
he buys in bulk from the original manufacturer, repacks the material, 
and sellsit as hisown. Since the regulations state that when a container 
of a certified dye is opened, the guarantee of its purity can no longer 
apply, inasmuch as no one other than the person or firm breaking the 
package can further assume responsibility for its purity and identity, 
repacked dyes must be reéxamined in the government laboratories before 
they may be sold as certified colors. It also frequently happens that it is 
necessary to make up a mixture of two or more colors to secure shades 
that cannot be obtained with the primary colors. The same objection to 
breaking the package applies in this case, and mixtures must also be 
recertified under careful regulation. 

Naturally, the regulations and analytical limits as first announced 
did not in all respects stand the test of time. Amendments to both the 
administrative and the chemical features of color certification have been 
announced from time to time and have finally been published in a form 
which appears to be satisfactory to both manufacturer and consumer. 
These regulations and analytical methods may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Food and Drug Administration. The circular dealing 
with the regulations is known as Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments, Food and Drug No. 3, while the bulletin covering methods of 
analysis and specifications for the permitted dyes is known as Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1390. 

Before closing, some mention of the procedure required in placing a 
new color on the permitted list may be of interest. It is first necessary 
to show that a real need for a new color exists, for there is no point in 
having a long list of dyes, many of which are used little if at all. Then 
the manufacturer must submit a large sample of the new dye in order 
that a careful chemical examination of the material may be made. At 
the same time, he must submit the results of a series of very complete 
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physiological tests made by some reputable pharmacologist, showing 
by actual experimentation that the dye is harmless. Comprehensive 
physiological and chemical tests are then made by the Food and Drug 
Administration, and if these are satisfactory, the proposed dye is ac- 
cepted for the permitted list and a notice is sent to all manufacturers, 
two months prior to the first date of certification, stating that this dye 
will be placed on the list at the time specified. Since the regulations 
state that no dye on the permitted list may be protected by patents 
in any way, the manufacture of the new dye is open to all. 

Since the establishment of the certification procedure, the quantities 
of coal-tar dyes certified have grown enormously. During the year 
ending June 30, 1930, 318, 849 pounds of straight dye, 36,646 pounds of 
repacked straight dyes, and 331,023 pounds of mixtures were certified. 
These colors are employed extensively in the factory of the food manu- 
facturer for candies, soft drinks, cakes, sausage casings, and a variety of 
similar products. They may also be used in the individual home to 
give pleasing effects in cake icings, candies, soft drinks for special occa- 
sions, and other products. 

Earlier in this article, it was stated that added color in food products 
is not objectionable, provided that there is no deception. Under the 
food and drugs act, added color is prohibited if it conceals damage or 
inferiority. Where it is used without such concealment, its presence 
must be declared on the label except for those few commodities in which 
added color is a normal constituent. Where damage or inferiority is not 
concealed, the use of artificial color is unobjectionable, and the Food and 
Drug Administration has recognized this fact in assuring the public of 
sources of harmless artificial colors. When you see the word “certified” 
on the label of a package of food colors, you may know that it is the 
government’s guarantee of purity and safety to the consumer. 
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MYSELF INCORPORATED! 


S. AGNES DONHAM 
Specialist in Home Management, Boston, Massachusetts 


The articles of incorporation or charter of a company define the 
purpose and state the law under which it exists. “Myself Incorporated” 
should be aware of the content of the charter she receives from her 
parents. Under the state they give her life and the right to live. She 
has a definite reason for existence outlined emphatically and briefly by 
the one word—citizenship. She is expected and required to conform to 
laws. Certain rules and regulations govern her behavior and must be 
followed if she is to continue to hold her charter. 

She must first serve an apprenticeship in the art of living, learn to walk, 
talk, and think. She must be educated and acquire habits which will 
guide her life. Her parents are responsible for her charter during her 
childhood and they are expected to provide for her while she gradually 
acquires ability to care for herself physically and learns to act inde- 
pendently. When this period of apprenticeship is over, she should be 
ready to support herself, to conduct her personal affairs with increasing 
wisdom, to take part in the life of the community, and to make a definite 
contribution to the progress of society. Unless she can do these things, 
she is a failure as far as the purpose of her charter is concerned. 

“Myself Incorporated”—Myself! Captain of my soul. Choosing the 
principles upon which my actions shall be based. Able to assist in pro- 
moting the welfare of society. 

What force is contained within the title if the right ideals guide the 
purposes of the corporation? What do I stand for as “Myself Incor- 
porated”? Is my purpose in life, service or self-indulgence? Do I 
plan to give or to accept? Am I guided by good habits or led by poor 
ones? 

Every corporation should draw a trial balance frequently and see where 
it stands, whether it is a profitable concern or not. What are my assets 
and what my liabilities? My stockholders are the members of my com- 
munity, my bondholders are my relatives and friends. What return am 
I able to make to them when I close my fiscal year? Do my assets 
include diligence, perseverance, justice, fair-mindedness, courtesy, good 
cheer, morality? Am I steadfast, wise, and far seeing? Are my liabili- 


1 Presented before the Department of Student Clubs, annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, June 26, 1930. 
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ties narrow-mindedness, lack of vision, brusqueness, morose tempera- 
ment, ill-considered actions, laziness, inertia, untidiness, disorderliness, 
and lack of consideration? If so, do I find assets which will cancel their 
effect upon the work I have to do? 

Do I know where I stand financially? Can I control my spending? 
If not, how can I teach “control” to others? Does my balance sheet 
show proper and adequate return for the time and effort I devote to 
living? What is the real purpose of “Myself Incorporated”? What 
does life mean to me? 

There are six sides to the cube of life as we live it. Each side should be 
developed adequately if we are to fulfill the purpose for which the State 
grants us our charter. 

The physical side of life. Unless we are well and strong, we cannot do 
our best or make the full return of which we are capable. 

The intellectual side. Unless we develop our brain power to its utmost 
capacity, we fail to do our best work either for ourselves or the world. 

The social side. The man or woman who lives without good fellowship 
lacks adaptability, good cheer, breadth of view and vision, and missing 
the sweetness of companionship, becomes a load for society to carry. 

The spiritual side of life. By doing for others and sharing the best one 
has with the world, by service growing toward fulfillment and justify- 
ing one’s existence. We would do well to adopt the motto of Toc H. 
“Service is the rent we pay for the space we occupy on earth.” 

The economic side. Square with the world. With orderliness, by 
planned methodical effort, meeting life on a self-supporting basis, main- 
taining proper and careful balance between the other sides of life, and 
through careful adjustment of one’s economic affairs, keeping one’s soul 
on top. 

The personal side. The moments when we forget all else except that we 
must enjoy a song, a book, a play, a friend, a mountain, an ocean, or 
meditation. Sit and look into the fire and gain strength and calmness 
for the fray, develop power within ourselves until we are able to over- 
come our liabilities by strengthening our assets. 

Is my cube a perfect one or are some of the sides larger than others so 
that the whole is forced out of shape? How do I manage “Myself 
Incorporated”? Do I drift or do I plan consciously for the results I 
wish to accomplish? Do I keep myself alert, interested in my neighbors 
and my community? Am I making the most of my assets or letting the 
liabilities pile so high that they neutralize the effect? 
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Let us turn to the specific ways in which “Myself Incorporated”’ should 
conduct herself as a home economist. She must cultivate a high type of 
personal ethics and develop it into a broad code of professional ethics. 
Her success as a home economist depends upon her influence with 
people, usually other women, city, rural, and suburban homemakers, 
girls and young women who are like herself on the threshold of their 
professional life. She meets each group as a potential leader. She offers 
them instruction, guidance, or business contact. Unless she creates 
within them a sense of her own integrity and loyalty to the ideals of her 
profession, she fails to give them all that they have a right to expect. 
Distrust on the part of her clientele is a fundamental step toward partial 
or complete failure. She loses her opportunity for leadership. 

The home economist must have vision. There is a story of aman who 
came to New York City to testify in court. The opposing lawyer, think- 
ing to discredit the man’s testimony, asked contemptuously where he 
came from. The reply was, “Hummersville.”’ 

‘“Hummersville, where is Hummersville?” 

“Upstate,” with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“What is Hummersville like?” 

“Bout like this.” 

“Do you mean to say that Hummersville is like New York?” 

“Aha,” with another shrug, “only ’taint all built up yet.” 

That man had vision. He saw New York while looking at Hummers- 
ville. Unless the home economist has the ability to see the city while 
looking at the hamlet, she will fail to inspire her pupils. She cannot 
stimulate vision in others unless she cultivates it in herself. 

A friend of mine looked the other day at five pictures of the same house, 
one taken when the house was purchased, the others showing progressive 
steps in its transformation from the dilapidated hut into an attractive 
cottage. He sighed and said, “If I could have had the vision to see a 
house in the shack, I would have bought Flake Point, but I saw only the 
shack and lost the beauty of the point, the river, the trees, the wonderful 
possibilities of the whole place.” 

Unless we see the woman in the girl, the interested homemaker in the 
overworked, discontented housewife, the successful user in the anxious 
purchaser, we fail to make the most of our opportunities as home 
economists. 

“Myself Incorporated” must have flexibility. To be a success, one 
must avoid the rigidity of youth and school days. Things which we were 
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taught as fact may be outlawed and dishonored by the profession to- 
morrow because of new knowledge or practice. Research is doing much 
for our subject matter, overturning some of our most cherished “facts”; 
but if we keep a flexible mental attitude toward life, we need not find 
ourselves discarded. ‘Myself Incorporated” must dare to go ahead with 
the profession; must not look back with regret to overturned theories and 
hold too closely present day facts, but instead go on; must be flexible 
enough to take new knowledge, new theories, new methods and make 
them her own. I can remember when we taught that with limited funds 
food money should be spent for bread and meat, not wasted on the 
flavored water in fruits and tomatoes or on lettuce which was good food 
for rabbits, but of no special value formen. I remember, too, the shock 
with which I learned that all instructors in home economics were teaching 
level measurements, when I had so laboriously, without asking why, 
insisted upon rounding measures for every dry food stuff except salt. 

Adaptability is another prime requisite for success. A new position 
may provide a circular work table, or one shaped like a horseshoe; but if 
one’s fundamental principles are clearly defined, they can be adapted to 
work tables made out of packing boxes. Circumstances often require 
that a program be remade at a moment’s notice to meet an emergency. 
A school system so rigid that its schedule cannot be changed is a failure 
from the start. Life is not lived that way. 

A small class in income management had gathered to discuss the 
subject of mortgages and just before the bell rang, one of the group said, 
“Don’t you pity us? Four of the six girls in the luncheon group are 
absent today, and we have peas to shell.” To prepare a three-course 
luncheon for forty people in one hour and forty minutes, arrange trays, 
dishes, silver, coffee table, and all the rest, is not a simple task for six 
young students, but for two to face the details alone was appalling. Peas 
to shell, added terror to their dismay. ‘The instructor replied, “Get six 
pans and your peas and some newspapers as quickly as you can.” Her 
words brought joy to their hearts, but awe into their voices. “What do 
you mean? Shell them here in class?” 

Fingers flew while in social family fashion the class discussed mort- 
gages, but the remark of one of the two cooks gave evidence of the un- 
usualness of the episode. “You certainly were a peach to let us do this; 
I never imagined such a thing could be done in class.”” The classroom 
should meet emergencies as quickly and as wholeheartedly as the home, 
and while no one would suggest turning the income management hour 
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over to luncheon preparation every day, the value of any work is partly 
measured by the speed with which it adapts itself to an emergency in 
another department. 

Sense of proportion is another asset which the home economist must 
have. Teach what your students can live, without emphasis upon those 
things to which in the very nature of things they can never rise. 

I look back with regret after nearly thirty years upon the work I did 
with one class. Probably not one girl came from a home where the 
family sat together at the table. Without doubt, most of their meals 
were served from paper bags or from a saucepan kept on the stove until 
the last one had helped himself. I should have done a good piece of 
work had I taught the advantage of sitting down together for the meal 
and stopped with a neatly set table, but instead I insisted upon flowers 
in the center of the table and bread-and-butter plates. By going too far 
beyond what was possible, I must have made even the possibilities seem 
absurd. 

A good sense of proportion may be tested by the personal satis- 
faction we obtain from our own answers to severe questioning. Why am 
I teaching this to this group? How far can they adapt it to their own 
environment? How useful can it be to them? Is there a more simple 
method which will produce the same or better results? Is there a more 
important principle which should be taught to this particular group? 
In other words, is this worth the time we spend upon it? 

Unless we can justify ourselves and our subject matter through such 
questions, we have not the sense of proportion requisite to success. 

We cannot teach successfully what we do not endeavor to practice 
ourselves. 

I believe that the six greatest assets of a successful home economist 
are knowledge of living subject matter, flexibility, adaptability, sense of 
proportion, vision, and a conscious code of fine professional ethics. 

“Myself Incorporated” needs to develop to the utmost a sense of 
humor which will allow her to see herself as others see her, especially 
as she is seen by the pupils or homemakers whom she essays to lead. 
After all, we must see clearly in order to accomplish. No issue must be 
clouded in our own minds if the result is to be clear-cut in the minds of 
our students. 

“Myself Incorporated” has a grave responsibility if she makes the most 
of herself and returns to the state all of the service which her charter 
has authorized. 
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Where shall we go? John Oxenham put it squarely up to each indi- 
vidual when he wrote: 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low 

And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way, and a low— 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


OPEN FORUM 


“Little Mothers,”” Mothers, and Home Economics Courses. 
“Come home right after school today, Kathryn. You must look after 
Betsy, for this is the day of my Civic League committee. Now don’t 
forget!” 

I wonder how many girls, ten to sixteen years old, are practising the 
art of “little mothers” in their homes? For the most part, they must 
assume these responsibilities when mother is absent or is too busy to give 
much supervision. Then, too, mothers themselves have learned by the 
“trial-and-error” method to take care of babies; so why should not their 
daughters learn in the same way? It is hard on the babies, to be sure, 
and not easy for the daughters—but is there any better way? 

It is the province of the science and art of home economics to give 
scientific help in the care of children to take the place of the old trial- 
and-error method. Almost every high school has required work in home 
economics, and one problem of the teacher is to motivate the work and 
to find laboratory practice or other projects which will correlate vitally 
with the daily life of the pupils. 

New York City and Chicago have tried to reduce the infant sickness 
and mortality rate in those poor districts where older sisters regularly 
care for the babies, when the mother is at work, by having classes for 
these “little mothers.’’ Schools everywhere might discover that home 
life would be made easier and babyhood safeguarded by providing some 
training in child care for the older girls (perhaps boys, too) when there 
are small children in the same family. 

The procedure for formulating a course should be somewhat different 
from the usual procedure of collecting the necessary information and 
giving it to the class. A more cooperative attitude on the part of the 
home and a more vital content to the course could be gained by beginning 
in a different way. Suppose the teacher finds out how many girls 
(and maybe boys, also) have children at home under school age. Per- 
haps the class will be divided later, as the problems connected with the 
care of infants (under three) are different from those of children above 
three. 


1 Based on a talk before the Organization of Teachers and Supervisors of Home Economics, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 30, 1930. 
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The next step would be to invite all the mothers to meet the teacher 
and to explain what is proposed. Inquire of the mothers as to whether 
the older sister gets along well with the baby; what the principal diffi- 
culties may be in leaving the children together; whether the baby must 
be trained to toilet habits, to eating habits. What about afternoon naps? 
What about outdoor play? In other words, teacher and mothers to- 
gether will make a “‘job analysis” of the duties to be performed by that 
group of girls. The mothers will then become co-teachers, will them- 
selves receive much indirect education, and will check up on the project. 
The lessons taught in the classroom will carry over into practice in the 
home and will have a chance of becoming permanent habits. 

In no other school subject is there a better opportunity for the direct 
application of information to life than in home economics. But because 
teachers seldom think of educating the mother with the daughter, prob- 
ably no other subject causes more resentment in the home. If the girl 
carries her new ideas home, they may cause conflict or at most, amused 
tolerance of the “notions” of a “kid teacher just out of school, who never 
put up a bushel of tomatoes in her life.” From personal experience, I 
know that home economics teachers could themselves profit from the 
lessons learned by the mother—by trial-and-error and hard failure, in the 
far-from-laboratory situations of the home. And not until there is a 
better mutual understanding between the home and the teacher will 
classes for “little mothers” be successful in improving the situations in 
which helpless infants are left in the care of thoughtless, sometimes cruel, 
always ignorant older children.—Jessre A. CHARTERS, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Forty Years of Home Economics in the Public Schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The first public school system to include home econo- 
mics as a regular subject in its elementary schools was that of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and for that reason its history may be worth recording. 

My connection with it dates from its earliest beginning. I well 
remember how, early in the spring of 1887, while I was still a pupil in 
the Webster division of the Washington Normal School, the principal, 
Miss Emma S. Atkinson, paused as she passed my desk and asked me to 
come to her office. My first thought was that I was not making good, 
and as teaching had been my ambition since I was six years old, it was 
with great fear that obeyed the summons. Instead of being admonished I 
found myself being asked to undertake an entirely new kind of work, and 
told that I had been selected out of forty students to become the first 
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teacher of cooking in the Washington public schools. At first I hesitated 
because of my youth and ignorance, but after two weeks’ consideration I 
yielded to the urging. I have never regretted the decision and am still 
engaged in trying out new ways of making home economics a real factor 
in the education of girls. My classmate, Harriet Sloat, was selected to 
work with me on the new venture. We were told by Superintendent 
W. B. Powell that two centers were to be opened in the autumn, one at 
the Washington High School, and one in the third division near the 
Peabody School. 

Public opinion in Washington had been aroused to support the intro- 
duction of manual arts into the schools largely through the efforts of a 
group of women who were also instrumental in‘ providing the necessary 
funds. Prominent among them were Mrs. Cleveland Abbe, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins, and especially Mrs. Anna L. Woodbury, a sister 
of James Russell Lowell and deeply intrested in bettering the home life of 
working people. She was head of the Mission School of Cookery on H 
Street between 13th and 14th, and arrangements were made for Miss 
Sloat and me to study there during the summer. Mrs. Woodbury’s 
help did not cease then, however. We held frequent conferences with 
her during the next two years; and she also trained students from the 
Miner Normal School, two of whom, Matilda Cook and Harriet Tibbs, 
were the first teachers of cooking in Divisions 10 to 13, in which work 
began a little later. 

When the time came, Miss Sloat and I drew lots for location. Miss 
Sloat went to an old engine house on 6th Street between B and C Streets, 
N. E., where she taught classes from the 7th and 8th grades, until two 
years later when she became Mrs. Wilbur Nash and resigned. My lot 
fell to 626 O Street, N. W., a small house opposite the Washington High 
School (now the Columbia Junior High School). During 1887-88 I taught 
classes from the high school and 8th grades in nearby buildings, and later 
in the year a selected group of pupils from the Normal School came to 
me twice a week to be trained for the new centers to be opened for 1888- 
89. For several years thereafter I prepared similar groups for new cook- 
ing schools and have since done other teacher training from time to time, 
sometimes in connection with the McKinley Manual Training School, 
sometimes with the Wilson Normal School. 

In 1888-89, five new centers were opened in Division 1 to 9, and two in 
Division 10 to 13, and all 7th and 8th grade girls in the schools near these 
centers were as a matter of course sent to them for cooking lessons once 
a week. By the end of the fourth year enough centers had been estab- 
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lished to provide room for all girls in these grades, and the work in the 
Washington High School was discontinued. When the McKinley and 
Armstrong (colored) Manual Training Schools were built, home econo- 
mics was again offered to high school pupils. The new courses touched 
many phases of home life and opened up several income-producing fields, 
such as interior decoration, nursing, dietetics, and home economics 
teaching. 

The poor lunches eaten by the pupils who stayed at school during the 
noon period raised a serious problem during our first year, and I was 
soon convinced that the only adequate solution lay in establishing, under 
school authority, lunchrooms where good, wholesome, well-cooked food 
could be purchased at low cost. When Western High School was built 
in 1898 I helped work out the plans for the lunchroom and trained the 
first manager by working with her. The same procedure was followed 
when the lunchroom was organized at the McKinley School. The 
lunchroom system has now extended to all junior and senior high schools, 
and I count this an outgrowth of the study of nutrition. 

In more recent years, the development has been similar to that in 
many of our good school systems. From two teachers in 1887-88, we 
have become 34 in elementary schools, 18 in junior high schools, 8 in 
senior high schools, not to mention a dietitian in each of the two health 
schools. In 1889-90, I was made director of cooking, a title later changed 
to director of domestic science. Although the philanthropic men and 
women who were responsible for the introduction of the work saw its 
social values much as we see them today, and although Mrs. Woodbury 
and Superintendent Powell cooperated with us in adapting the early 
work to the practical needs of the girls, many factors have, of course, 
combined to change the subject matter and methods of our teaching. 
Our growing experience, the increase in our knowledge of underlying 
scientific facts, the changes in our general conceptions of educational 
methods, the growth of our city, and all sorts of new social and economic 
conditions have made progressive home economics of today a very differ- 
ent matter from its modest beginnings. In reviewing the changes we 
recall the influence of such persons as Edward Atkinson with his Aladdin 
oven and its use of low temperatures for cooking; W. O. Atwater and his 
classic work with food composition, dietary standards, and energy re- 
quirement; Ellen H. Richards, with her stimulating leadership in the 
application of science to home problems; Helen Kinne, with the fine 
training which she gave in the art of what and how to teach; Haven 
Emerson, who aroused the public to the menace of malnutrition; 
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H. C. Sherman, E. V. McCollum, and a long list of others whose research 
has enlarged our knowledge of the relation between health, nutrition, 
and other aspects of everyday life. 

While we are still teaching how to prepare well-cooked, palatable, 
and attractive meals, the great emphasis now is laid on nutrition, on the 
economics of the home, on social adjustment, child development, and 
family relationships. At all the levels, from kindergarten to college, the 
aim of our teaching is to develop a sense of responsibility for health and 
happy living for one’s self and one’s fellowmen.—Emma S. Jacoss, 
Director of Domestic Science, Washington, D.C. 


The Institute of Family Relations. If one’s automobile shows signs 
of breaking down, it is easy to find expert assistance to keep it going. 
But if one’s marriage shows signs of breaking down, there are surprisingly 
few sources of help to which one can turn. The establishment of bureaus 
or clinics for advice on marital and family problems was therefore under- 
taken in Germany some 10 years ago, and the experiment has been so 
successful that there are now more than 200 such agencies in operation 
on the Continent, nearly all of them under official direction and supported 
from tax funds. 

In an attempt to supply similar facilities for consultation, on a some- 
what broader basis, 45 socially-minded men and women in Southern 
California incorporated last spring The Institute of Family Relations, 
the first comprehensive agency of its kind in the United States, with 
offices in Consolidated Building, Sixth and Hill Streets., Los Angeles. 
Its intention is to make accessible to all, as much as possible of the exist- 
ing scientific information needed in marriage and parenthood. It is 
operated on a non-profit basis, as a public service. A nominal fixed fee 
is asked of those who can pay, but no one is refused help. 

The attempt has been a success from the start, receiving cordial support 
from the press, from other social welfare agencies, and from the public. 

About 20 per cent of the clients come for pre-martial examination and 
instruction. It is hoped that such calls may eventually make up the 
- bulk of the work, as they offer the greatest opportunity for preventive 
and constructive aid. 

_ Another 20 per cent are persons already married, with difficulties that 
they can not solve, which threaten to disrupt the home. Commonly 
there are at least three elements in the situation: (1) sexual maladjust- 
ment, (2) disagreement as to use of family funds and lack of proper 
budgeting, and (3) difference of opinion as to the use of leisure time. 
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Obviously, at least the two sources of friction last named should have 
been avoided by proper education in home economics, before marriage. 
A third 20 per cent come with problems of heredity: it is an interesting 
fact that this Institute is the only place in the United States at the 
present time whose business it is to give out information on personal 
problems of inheritance. In the great majority of cases, it is found that 
the inquirers can be encouraged, not discouraged, to have children. 

Another 20 per cent of callers use the Institute as an information 
bureau—club women writing papers on eugenics or modern marriage, 
high school students involved in debates on “heredity vs. environment,” 
and the like. 

The final 20 per cent is a miscellaneous group with sexual problems, 
legal problems, child welfare problems, and so on. Many of these are 
referred elsewhere, since the Institute intends to do nothing that any 
other agency in the city can and will do. 

It is not to be supposed that all the problems presented can be solved, 
but the proportion in which real help can be given is high. The Institute 
has a strong staff of scientific consultants, representing the psycho- 
logical, sociological, medical, genetic, legal, and religious aspects of its 
field, and two or more members work together on every important case. 

The general plan of the organization provides for public education, 
personal service, and research. Through the broad development of 
home economics now in progress, a good deal of the work of such a 
bureau will eventually be made unnecessary through better education in 
the public schools. But there will always remain problems so intimate 
or so individual that they require personal attention. Every city of any 
size will therefore have to provide such facilities as those of The Institute 
of Family Relations in the near future, if the great and largely unneces- 
sary breakage of homes, with its concomitant social instability and 
personal misery, is to be reduced to reasonable proportions.—PAvuL 
PoPENOE, Director, Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, California. 


Cost of Garments Made by Clothing Classes. A study of the cost 
of garments made by pupils in clothing classes was carried out in eighteen 
schools offering vocational home economics in Indiana during the school 
year of 1929-30. These schools included rural consolidated schools and 
others in villages and towns, in a city of 10,000 people, and in a suburban 
community adjacent to the largest city in the state. Three per cent of 
the girls in each class kept accurate account of the money expended in 
garment construction. It did not seem feasible to record and value the 
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time spent by the pupils in making the garments. While the classes were 
studying selection of clothing, the cost of the garments made in school 
was compared with that of ready-made garments in the local shopping 
centers. 

The kinds of garments constructed varied from shorts and brassiéres 
to costumes complete with hat and bag. The classes included all grades 
from ninth to twelfth, and the pupils ranged in skill from those doing 
first construction to those completing a fourth semester of clothing 
work. 

The figures given beyond are summarized from the reports of 220 
pupils, representing a total enrollment of 660 pupils. The total number 
of garments constructed was 792. The highest number of garments 
constructed by one pupil was ten, the lowest two, and the average 3.6. 
The total cost of the 792 garments was $1140.31; this means an average 
cost per garment of $1.42, and an average cost per pupil of $5.18. 

Comparable ready-made garments purchased in local stores would 
have cost $1905.66, and the average price per garment would have been 
$2.41 as against $1.42 for those made in school. In other words, the 
cost of the ready-made garments would have been about two-thirds 
more than was spent on those made in school.—ETHELL SNODGRASS, 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
For months more than a thousand persons have been actively at work 
discovering and assembling information on whatever contributes to the 
improvement of child life in this country. On November 19 to 20 they 
will be assembled in Washington to consider their findings, and then to 
decide how these can be best used to promote the purpose which President 
Hoover had in mind when he announced the conference a year or more 
ago. 

As Miss Van Rensselaer, assistant director of the Conference, told the 
American Home Economics Association at its annual meeting in Denver 
(her address was printed in the October JouRNAL), among the members 
of the Conference are many home economists—not only those whose work 
immediately concerns child development and training, but also a number 
who deal with problems of home life and management and with various 
phases of education for homemaking. 

They are found scattered through the conference sections and com- 
mittees. Perhaps they are most generally represented in Section III 
which deals with education and training and of which the chairman is 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, president of Idaho University. Its work is divided 
among seven committees, home economists serving in greatest numbers 
on those designated as follows: III A, The Family and Parent Education, 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chairman; III B, The Infant and Preschool Child, 
Dr. John E. Anderson, chairman; and III C, The School Child, Dr. 
Thomas B. Wood, chairman. 

As the reports of these workers have been coming in, excellent press 
releases have been given out about those which could suitably be treated 
in this way. There is no doubt but that the Conference itself will enjoy 
fine publicity, not only in the newspapers but also in reviews and maga- 
zines. In fact, it has already stimulated not a few articles—witness the 
September issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, which is devoted to post-war progress in child welfare. 

All this publicity will give an enormous impetus to the general move- 
ment for which the Conference was called, but the greatest permanent 
influence will come from the practical application of the findings in all 
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sorts of ways —in better legislation, in better schools, in better methods 
for the care and protection of children, in better home and family life. 

Definite effort will undoubtedly be made to prevent the valuable ma- 
terial assembled from remaining buried in the printed records. The in- 
formation and recommendations that relate to home economics will be 
scattered throughout the findings of the Conference; it is very much to be 
hoped that they can in some way be sorted out and assembled so that 
there will be better chance of their being quickly and completely put to 
practical use. Specialists and research workers in such subjects as 
child development and nutrition probably do not need this middle-man 
service so much as home economists in such fields as extension or public 
school education. If some mechanism can be devised for bringing to 
these the findings that concern their special problems, this information 
will quickly find its way to the programs of their meetings and to their 
group work and the recommendations of the Conference will be more 
promptly and generally adopted. 

Meanwhile, home economics already feels the benfits of the Conference. 
In these months of committee work, its representatives have been closely 
associated with colleagues from adjoining fields, have had their own 
knowledge broadened and strengthened, and have been given an un- 
equalled opportunity to show what home economics can contribute to 
better American childhood. 


Pan American Interest in Child Welfare. While in this country 
the committees and sub-committees of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection were hard at work on their studies and reports 
last summer, the Sixth Pan American Child Congress in Peru proved that 
interest in child welfare was active throughout the hemisphere. Repre- 
sentatives of nineteen American republics met in Lima from July 4 to 11 
and listened to significant reports and discussions of plans and progress 
for strengthening the nations by improving conditions for children. The 
chairman of the American delegation was Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
assistant chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, and she describes 
the Congress and its work in the September issue of the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union. 

Incidentally, it may be interesting to note that besides government 
delegates from al] the countries, delegates were also present at Lima from 
private organizations in Argentina, Chile, and the United States. The 
delegates from the United States included representatives, both men and 
women, from the professions of medicine, psychiatry, law, teaching, and 
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social service; but practically all those from other countries were phy- 
sicians and all were men, save Dr. Cora Mayers of Chile. 

The three main lines of interest in the Congress were medicine and 
surgery; legislation, hygiene, and social welfare; and education. Under 
the second were included promotion of health, protection of family life, 
development of education, care of dependent children and of children 
presenting special mental and physical problems, juvenile delinquency, 
and efficient social and health administration. 

Mexico City was designated as the place of the Seventh Pan American 
Congress; in proposing this for the first such congress to be held in North 
America, the chairman of the United States delegation referred to Mexico 
as “a country which is a point of contact for the development of close 
relationships between Latin and Anglo-Saxon civilization, a country, 
moreover, which is doing much for the protection of childhood.” 


The President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. In August President Hoover publicly announced a Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership, giving the following 
statement to the press: 


After wide consultation with interested leaders, I have decided to undertake the 
organization of an adequate investigation and study on a nationwide scale of the 
problems presented in home ownership and home building, with a view of the develop- 
ment of a better understanding of the questions involved and the hope of inspiring 
better organization and removal of influences which seriously limit the spread of home 
ownership, both town and country. 

The Conference will be organized by a Planning Committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the leading national groups interested in this field, under the leadership 
of Secretary Lamont. This planning committee will in turn set up nation-wide sub- 
committees to determine the facts and to study the different phases of the question. 

The Conference will deal with the whole broad question of home ownership and 
home construction. It will embrace such questions as finance, design, equipment, 
city planning, transportation, etc. 

One of the important questions is finance. The present depression has given em- 
phasis to the fact that the credit system in home building is not so soundly organized 
as other branches of credit. Commerce, industry, installment buying, and to a large 
extent, farm mortgages all have more effective financial reservoirs. There have been 
months during this depression when shortage of capital available for home building 
purposes has been so acute that this branch of construction has fallen off greatly, 
while other forms of credit have been available throughout the depression. In order to 
enable the purchase of homes on what amounts to the installment plan it is necessary 
to place first and often second mortgages. The building and loan associations have 
performed a great service in this field, but they cannot without assistance carry the 
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burden. First mortgages, carried so largely by the banks and insurance companies, 
have been affected by bonds and other forms of investment. Second mortgages which 
are also necessary to some people have, if we take into account discounts, commissions, 
and other charges, risen in rates in many cities to 20 or 25 per cent, all of which not 
only stifles home ownership but has added to present depression by increasing unem- 
ployment in the trades involved. 

The finance question involved, however, is only one of many. Greater comfort 
and reduction in cost of construction in many parts of the country through improved 
design, the better layout of residence areas are all of first importance. The ex- 
pansion and betterment of homes in its bearing upon comfort, increasing standards 
of living and economic and social stability, is of outstanding importance. 

It is not suggested that the results of the Conference will be recommendations for 
legislation but rather a coordination, stimulation, and larger organization of the 
private agencies. There, however, needs to be a study of the mortgage laws of many 
states with view to more intelligent attitude to the home builder. 


In his last message to Congress, the President stated his intention of 
calling such a conference; he considers it, like the Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, an illustration of the way in which the federal 
government may properly cooperate with other agencies to promote social 
welfare. 

To find the president of the American Home Economics Association 
included on the planning committee was gratifying not only as a recog- 
nition of the profession but also as added assurance that the Conference 
would include other aspects of home improvement than the problems of 
financing and building houses. The appointment of Miss Swain and 
other representatives of homemaking interests guarantees that atten- 
tion will be paid to the point of view of the people who live in the homes 
and to the function of the home as the background for individual develop- 
ment and family life. 

It seems likely that home economics will be well represented on the Con- 
ference committees. Asin the Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
this will give an exceptional opportunity both to express the opinion of 
the trained homemaker and to learn what many other groups are doing to 
improve American homes. Home economists have been becoming more 
and more conscious that they have rather overlooked many problems 
of homemaking presented by the house itself. This Conference will 
increase the attention given to such problems and will bring together 
authoritative information for their solution. 

To provide good homes for low-income families is the greatest home 
problem of all. As a group, home economists are more immediately 
concerned with improving the individual home than with public housing 
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policies. Nevertheless, it is well to have Mr. Marquette’s paper on 
pages 871 to 877 to remind us that unless public opinion demands good 
housing in the place of present slums, a large fraction of our people cannot 
hope for decent homes. 


Miss Jacobs and the Washington Schools. There is no other city 
in which home economics can boast of the same director of home economics 
for more than two score years, as can Washington, D.C. Miss Jacobs’ 
story of how home economics began there is a valuable record for the 
home economics profession, besides being interesting to those of us who 
are hardly conscious of the way in which it came into the schools. The 
story of Mrs. Hemenway’s work in Boston, as told by Miss Stone in the 
JournaL for January, 1929, is another instance of how philanthropic 
individuals were responsible for stimulating public confidence in the new 
educational idea. j 

As one reads Miss Jacobs’ paper, one realizes how appropriate it is 
that this veteran of home economics in the public schools should have the 
honor of serving as the first chairman of the new department of home 
economics teachers and supervisors in the National Education 


Association. 


The Foreign Fellow Reports. The article on pages 885 to 890 is in 
a sense Miss Phyllis Harley’s informal report to the members of the 
American Home Economics Association on what she gained from the 
three months which she spent in the United States on a travelling fellow- 
ship from the Association, and some of the ways in which this can be 
applied to her work in India. An editorial in the May Journat de- 
scribed how the fellowship was provided through the generosity of Miss 
Winnifred Thorpe of Boston; why it was granted to this young English 
woman, then finishing a year’s leave from her work in the University 
Settlement in Bombay, India (a sort of commons and social center for the 
women students in the various colleges of Bombay, none of which has 
residence halls); and what plans the international committee had made 
for the profitable use of her time in the United Staes. More of her 
purpose, together with something of her vital, charming personality, 
appeared in the excerpts from the letter which she sent to the meeting 
of home economists held in Atlantic City in February. 

Since her return to India she has been made acting warden of the 
University Settlement and is evidently taking an active part in many 
movements for the improvement of the education of Indian women and 
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for social welfare in that country of many kinds and conditions of men. 
The Settlement is the meeting-ground for women students from all 
parts and classes of India—did she not tell us that in the commons they 
served four or five separate sets of meals to meet the religious scruples of 
their various members? Since the Settlement tries also to aid the women 
in their pioneering social and civic work, it occupies a strategic position 
both for understanding the complexities of the present situation and for 
suggesting possible lines of effort. It is gratifying to American home 
economists to have found such a broad-minded, well-informed, sensible, 
and sympathetic interpreter between them and the women and homes of 
India. And they will look forward to the future papers in which Miss 
Harley says she will tell us more of Indian homes and homemakers. 


Consumer Credit. In connection with the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies held in Washington in September, Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant Secretary of Commerce, is reported as saying that 
four-fifths of the people in this country use some form of small loan credit 
fairly regularly. Taken all together, these loans make an important and 
sizable factor in the national economy; yet, save for the sampling surveys 
of small borrowings made by the Russell Sage Foundation, and the 
research carried on by personal finance concerns, practically no facts 
have been systematically assembled regarding this form of credit. Dr. 
Klein is quoted by the United States Daily of September 17 as saying: 


It seems established that more than 80 per cent of our population has occasion 
to employ with regularity some form of small loan credit. If we are to sustain the 
processes of mass consumption of merchandise, it is likely that these consumer credit 
facilities will continue to serve usefully in maintaining economic balance between 
domestic production and consumption. It is an intriguing field for business research 
and one from which is likely to emerge eventually some valuable business indicators. 


Aside from the importance of such knowledge to the business world, it 
would obviously be of value to the individuals who do the borrowing. 
Home economists, too, would welcome reliable general information of 
this sort for their work in family finance. 


RESEARCH 


SHRINKAGE OF ROAST BEEF IN RELATION TO FAT CON- 
TENT AND COOKING TEMPERATURE! 


LUCY M. ALEXANDER 


Associate Specialist in Foods, Bureau of Home Economics and Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

The shrinkage of meat during cooking affects its appearance, pal- 
atability, nutritive value, and the quantity available for serving. The 
dietitian, who estimates from the meat on the butcher’s block the number 
of servings when cooked and the nutritive value of each serving, has to 
take into account the cooking shrinkage when making her calculations. 
From the standpoint of cost accounting, the shrinkage of meat during 
cooking is likewise a matter of concern to the manager of a cafeteria, or 
of a hotel or institution dining room, or of a delicatessen selling cooked 
meat. To the housewife also it is a matter of dollars and cents, although 
in a less spectacular way than to the large-scale provider. 

Information about the character and the amount of cooking shrinkage 
of meat is therefore of practical as well as of scientific interest. With 
sufficient data assembled, it would be possible to say how much loss may 
reasonably be expected from a certain cut and quality of meat, for in- 
stance, beef ribs of good grade, when the conditions of cooking are fairly 
well known. Though research on meat cookery has been underway in 
this country for 30 years, a review of the literature reveals comparatively 
little on shrinkage that is of practical application. During the past four 
years the Bureau of Home Economics has been accumulating meat 
shrinkage data. The purpose of this article is to report the figures 
compiled so far on the shrinkage of beef ribs of several degrees of fatness 
under different conditions of roasting in gas-heated ovens. 

The experimental work reported here is an outgrowth of the nation- 
wide study of the factors that influence the quality and palatability of 
meat, in which the Bureaus of Animal Industry, Agricultural Economics, 
and Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture are 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Meda K. Gates for laboratory and statistical assistance and 
to Nancy Griswold for assistance in computations. 
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cooperating with twenty-five State agricultural experiment stations and 
a number of livestock and meat agencies. 

Review of Literature. The most intensive meat shrinkage studies were 
those conducted about 1900 at the University of Illinois by Bevier, 
Grindley, Sprague, and their associates (1, 2, 3, 4) to determine the 
chemical changes taking place when heat is applied to meat. Out of 
this work grew many practical ideas for improving the technic of meat 
cookery, among them an accurate way of determining the degree of 
doneness at the center of a roast with a thermometer kept in the meat 
during cooking. Unfortunately, thermometers were not used in the 
earlier work on roasting, and later when they were put into duplicate 
left and right cuts roasted by Sprague and Grindley (4) the cooking 
losses were not reported. 

Three factors shown to influence shrinkage of meat in the results 
published by the University of Illinois investigators, were the composition 
of the meat, the cooking temperature, and the degree of cooking. Grind- 
ley, McCormack, and Porter (2) in 1901 stated that the fattest pieces of 
meat lost the most fat and the least water when pan-broiled, boiled, or 
stewed. No experiments were reported on roasted meats. Relating 
oven temperature to shrinkage, Bevier and Sprague (1) found that total 
cooking losses of one-rib roasts varied from 20.6 per cent at 260°C. to 
5.9 per cent at 83°C., showing that the higher the oven temperature the 
greater was the cooking loss. The following year, 1904, Grindley and 
Mojonnier (3) published experiments on the roasting of 12 single ribs of 
beef in gas-heated ovens to rare, medium, and well-done stages as deter- 
mined by their appearance when carved. The cooking losses were found 
to increase in proportion to the degree of cooking, as shown by the 
following figures: For five rare ribs, average water loss 13.87 per cent, 
drippings 5.61 per cent; for three medium-done ribs, 13.56 per cent 
water, 8.10 per cent drippings; and for four well-done ribs, 17.79 per 
cent water and 13.51 per cent drippings. All the roasts were seared 
for 15 minutes at 240° to 249°C. and finished at 193°C. in open pans. 

In a study of the use of metal skewers in beef roasts, Morgan and 
Nelson (5) in 1926 reported average total loss of 14 unskewered roasts 
as 31.3 per cent. These were two-rib standing cuts of beef roasted in 
gas-heated ovens with a thermometer in each roast. The losses of rare, 
medium, and well-done roasts were averaged together. The oven tem- 
perature for most of the tests was 250°C. 

Experimental Procedure. Trimmed rib roasts of beef, including bone, 
were used in the cooking experiments reported here. The samples in- 
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cluded 41 pairs and 6 single roasts consisting of ribs 9-10-11, 5 pairs of 
6-7-8 rib roasts, and 8 single two-rib roasts, making a total of 106 in all. 
Quality as judged by appearance and described by classes and grades, 
ranged from choice, well-fattened beef down to common, extremely 
thin beef. 

Roasting methods were based on those adopted for beef ribs in con- 
nection with the National Cooperative Project (6). Ovens were gas- 
heated, indirect in action, ventilated, equipped with glass doors and 
temperature regulators. Portable thermometers in the same relative 
positions in the several ovens registered the oven temperatures which 
were read through the glass doors. All of the paired roasts were pre- 
pared for the oven without salt, pepper, or flour. Individual open pans 
were used for all roasts throughout the cooking, and no water was 
added. The roasts, placed in the pans with fat side up and rib side 
down, were self-basting. A roast-meat thermometer inserted to the 
center of the eye of each roast remained in the meat throughout the 
cooking to show when the desired stage of doneness was reached. Each 
roast was seared at the start for a short time at high oven temperature, 
and then finished at slow or moderate heat. 

The shrinkage of each roast was determined as total, drippings, and 
evaporation losses. Total loss is the difference between the weights 
before and after cooking, the latter weights being taken immediately on 
removal from the ovens. Drippings loss is the weight of the mixture 
of fat and juice which cooks out of the meat and collects in the roasting 
pan. Evaporation loss is the difference between total loss and drippings 
loss. Losses were calculated as percentages of the weights of the un- 
cooked roasts. 

Relation between Shrinkage of Beef Ribs during Cooking and their 
Estimated Fat Content. Thirty pairs of 9-10-11 rib cuts obtained in 
Washington markets covered a wide range of quality in beef as indicated 
by the class and grade descriptions in Figures 1 and 2 (page 919). Unpub- 
lished data contributed by the Bureaus of Animal Industry and Agri- 
cultural Economics relating carcass grade of beef to chemical fat con- 
tent of trimmed 9-10-11 rib cuts, including bone, are shown in table 1. 

Although the standard deviation does not have its usual significance in 
the samples included in table 1, it is an indication of the variation of fat 
content within a grade of beef. The range of fat content within a grade, 
it will be noted, is narrower than would be expected in a normal distribu- 
tion having the same standard deviation. The means reported in the 
table are used in figures 1 and 2 as rough estimates of the chemical fat in 
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the choice, good, medium, and common 9-10-11 rib roasts. Attention 
is directed to probable discrepancies between the actual and the estimated 
fat content of the aforesaid roasts. For one thing they were graded by 
only one person. For another, as shown in table 1, the fat content of 
beef ribs varies widely within any one grade, even when the grading is 
done by a committee of several experienced persons. Judged by their 
appearance, the canner cow, stag, and bull beef roasts were much lower 
in fat than the common beef, but no estimates of their chemical fat 
content could be made. 
TABLE 1 


Fat (ether extract) content of 9-10-11 rib cuts of beef, trimmed, including bone, from choice, good, 
medium, and common grades 


per cent per cent per cenk 
34 33.5 5.08 24.4 to 44.3 
SES en 85 30.0 5.05 16.1 to 42.1 
98 21.4 5.58 8.6 to 33.4 
17 14.7 5.24 6.3 to 26.8 


All roasts were seared for 20 minutes at the average oven temperature 
of 262°C. Of each pair, one was roasted at 125°C. until the temperature 
at the center of the meat reached 58°C. (6), and the other at 173°C. 
until the center temperature was about 52°C. The lower temperature, 
52°C., allowed for greater rise on removal from the oven and made the 
final internal meat temperature for both series from 62° to 63°C. 

The relative losses shown for good, medium, common, and extremely 
thin ribs roasted at the different oven temperatures are in agreement 
with the conclusions of Grindley, McCormack, and Porter (2) that fat 
loss is directly related and water loss inversely related to fat content of 
meat. The choice roasts may have been lower in fat content than some 
of the good roasts and this may explain the fact that the choice lost less 
by drippings than the good grade roasts. On all roasts data were also 
collected on tenderness, flavor, and other palatability factors. 

The data presented in figures 1 and 2 emphasize the necessity of using 
pairs of cuts to evaluate the effects of different cooking methods on the 
shrinkage of meat. Grindley, McCormack, and Porter (2) stated that 
pieces of meat which appeared to be identical were not found to be so 
when analyzed chemically. Although no analyses have been reported on 
right and left corresponding cuts from the same carcass so far as is known 
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to the author, it is assumed that corresponding cuts are alike or at least 
much more nearly so than any other two pieces of meat. This assump- 
tion appears to be justified by the reasonably good agreement of the 
cooking losses of 9 check pairs of roasts shown in table 2. 

Effect of Oven Temperature and Degree of Cooking on Shrinkage. The 
effect of different oven temperatures on shrinkage of the meat in terms 
of drippings, evaporation, and both combined as total cooking losses, is 
shown in figures 1, 2, and 3. The group of 25 pairs of ribs roasted at 
125°C. and 173°C. for which data are given in figure 3 are the same 
choice, good, medium, and common steer and cow cuts included in 
figures 1 and 2. The five samples of canner cow, stag, and bull were 
dropped in summarizing the data for figure 3, because meat of those 
classes differs markedly from that in the others and is not typical of the 
general run on the market. 


TABLE 2 
Cooking temperature, time, and shrinkage, of check pairs of three-rib roasts of beef, rare (58°C.) 


OVEN TEMPERA- 
TURE ROASTING PERIOD SHRINKAGE 
NUMBER OF SAMPLES 
Searing | Slow | Total | Tim® | Evapo-| Drip- | 
ng time ration | pings 


°C. | minutes | minutes | per cent | per cent | per cent 


Average of 9 left roasts................ 267 | 126} 19.3} 4.0] 12.0 
Average of corresponding 9 right roasts.| 267 | 125 | 167 | 19.3} 8.5 | 12.4 


According to the data shown graphically in figure 3, shrinkage in- 
creases with increased oven temperature, and drippings losses increase 
proportionately more than evaporation losses. Looking at the two 
groups of rare roasts cooked at an oven temperature of 124° and 125°C., 
which are for all practical purposes the same, the composition of the meat 
stands out as the reason for the differences in cooking losses. 

The more thoroughly beef is cooked the greater is the shrinkage, figure 
3 also shows. Direct comparisons were not possible here because no 
data were available on pairs of cuts roasted at the same oven tem- 
perature, one of the pair rare, the other medium or well done. Three 
two-rib roasts that were seared for 30 minutes at 249°C. and finished at 
152°C. were weighed for evaporation loss at rare (60°C.) and again at 
medium done (70°C.) Evaporation losses at rare were 6.2 per cent, 
8.9 per cent, and 10.2 per cent respectively, of the weight of the uncooked 
cut. At medium the evaporation losses had increased to 11.8 per cent, 
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roasts shown in figure 3 has been confirmed by similar results from five 
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than lean low-grade ribs. For beef ribs of different grades there is 
proportionately greater variation in drippings than in evaporation losses, 
and less variation in total losses than in either drippings or evaporation. 

Relations between the fatness of beef ribs and the amount of their 
evaporation and drippings losses on roasting, together with variations 
in fat content within the grades of beef, make it necessary to use pairs of 
cuts from the same carcass for comparing the effects of different cooking 
methods on shrinkage. Confirming the work of previous investigators, 
our figures show a direct relation between the amount of shrinkage and 
the oven temperature and degree of cooking when pairs of cuts are 
roasted. While the data accumulated so far are too limited for general 
application, they represent a step toward reliable average values for the 
shrinkage of rare, medium, and well-done beef ribs of the several market 
grades when roasted at known oven temperatures. 
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UTILIZATION OF MILK AND INORGANIC CALCIUM AND 
PHOSPHORUS 


MYRA T. POTTER AND MARTHA M. KRAMER 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan’ 


This study, with two healthy women as subjects, was designed after 
the manner of animal feeding experiments. The first phase or period, 
with raw milk furnishing the larger portion of the calcium, was followed 
by a second phase in which inorganic calcium and phosphorus, butter, 
and casein were substituted for the milk. In this way, the quantities 
of calcium, phosphorus, fat, and protein and the character of the fat 
and protein were kept practically unchanged. 


TABLE 1 
Constituents of diet for three-day periods 

PHASE I PHASE II 

grams grams 
624 624 
Sugar (varied to keep body weights constant)................ 110 110 


Total intakes of calcium and phosphorus were kept low so that small 
differences might show. Ratios between calcium, phosphorus, sodium, 
and potassium varied little in the two phases. Potassium dihydrogen 

1 Contribution No. 12 Department of Home Economics, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 
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phosphate (Mallinckrodt 99.882 per cent pure) and calcium lactate 
(Baker’s analyzed) were used. The latter and the casein (acid-washed 
to remove calcium) were analyzed preliminary to the experiment. The 
minerals in Phase II were given in weighed daily portions, in distilled 
water. 

After preliminary periods of four days, each phase covered two three- 
day periods for collections. An extra day on diet was allowed at the 
end of each phase for possible lag. Foods, feces, and urine were analyzed 
for calcium by the McCrudden method and for phosphorus by the official 
volumetric method. 


TABLE 2 
Average calcium and phosphorus balance of subjects in 3-day feeding experiments 
CALCIUM | PHOSPHORUS 
BopyY | CHARACTER | Balance | Balance 
SUPJECT kilo- il 
— Intake | Output | Balance Intake | Output Balance 
ody bod 
weight 
kgm. grams | grams | grams grams | grams | grams | grams grams 
A 55 Milk 1.621) 1.612 +0. 009 +0. 000 2.417 2. 423| —0.006 +0.000 
Minerals | 1.641) 2.452) 2.128 +0. 324 +0.006 
Milk 1.621) 2.417; 2.610)—0. 193) —0.003 
P 63.5 | Minerals | 1.641 1.664, —0.023 +0.000) 2.452) 2.340)/+-0.112'+0.002 


Table 1 gives figures for the diet and Table 2 shows the balances 
obtained. These two adult subjects, receiving an aequate diet, ap- 
peared to utilize the inorganic calcium as effectively as the calcium of 
raw milk. Figures for phosphorus followed the same trend but are less 
convincing as milk furnished a smaller proportion of the total phosphorus. 
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Dietetics for High Schools. By FLORENCE 
Wittarp AND Lucy H. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 290, $1.40. 

The ten years which have elapsed since 
the publication of this excellent text have 
been marked by such great advances in 
the science and teaching of nutrition that 
a new edition has almost the interest of 
a new book. 

Since the teaching of nutrition to high 
school students is still in its early youth, 
if not its infancy, the suggestions to 
teachers incorporated in the present 
edition will undoubtedly prove helpful, 
especially as this is essentially a ‘“‘work 
book,”’ with the emphasis on problems 
to be solved and the necessary data to 
solve them, rather than a descriptive 
account of the subject. 

The problems, now increased to the 
number of 101, have been carefully 
chosen to give boys and girls familiarity 
with their own food needs and those of 
their families, and with the value of 
common foods as sources of the different 
dietary essentials. 

The data for solving the problems are 
presented so far as possible in tables and 
charts, numbered for ready reference, and 
these have been increased in the present 
edition by at least 50 per cent, adding 
greatly to the value of the book. 

A new feature which tends to give con- 
tinuity to the text is a boxed-in digest at 
the beginning of each chapter. The 
illustrations have been increased but are 


still far short of what a modern book of 
this quality deserves. Good photo- 
graphs substituted for some of the charts, 
would have added to the human interest, 
without detracting from its scientific 
value. 

Carefully chosen, directing questions 
have been added at the end of each chap- 
ter, which will be of help in the interpre- 
tation of the data furnished in the text. 

Each chapter, as before, has its own 
bibliography; but in this edition there are 
two sets of references, one for the pupil 
and one for the teacher. 

An attractive new binding, substan- 
tial and pleasant to the touch, fittingly 
encloses this compact and reliable little 
handbook, which will be welcomed by the 
teacher because of its richness in clear 
and accurate material for teaching in the 
modern way, leaving her full opportunity 
to supply historical and experimental 
illustrations and practical applications 
which shall make the subject a live one 
for her students.—Mary Swartz ROsE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Dietetics and Nutrition. By MAvuvE A. 
Perry. St. Louis: The C. V. Mossy 
Company, 1930, pp. 332, $2.50. 

A handbook for students by the former 
director of dietetics at the Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, and the Montreal 
General Hospital, Montreal, giving par- 
ticular attention to the relation of diet to 
health and disease. Includes chapters 
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on diets for special conditions, menus, 
tables of food values, and other practical 
aids for the dietitian. 


Grow Thin on Good Food. By LUELLA 
E. AxTEtt. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1930, pp. 336, $2.00. 
A woman physician, who knows the 

difficulties of weight reduction from per- 

sonal experience as well as from her 
practice, develops in lively style a “slow 
but sure” system of reducing. She bases 
it on diets carefully chosen to meet the 

“vital” food requirements without fur- 

nishing unnecessary calories, and advises 

its use only with due reference to the 
other factors of health, including exer- 
ercise. The book includes ingenious 

“low-calory” recipes. 


Bacteriology. For Students in General 
and Household Science. By EsTELie 
D. BucHANAN and RoBEerT EARLE 
BrcHaNnan. Third Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 532, $3.00. 

A well-known handbook, now thor- 
oughly revised to bring it into line with 
scientific developments since its previous 
revision nine years ago. 


Personal and Community Health. By 
CLAIR ELSMERE TURNER. St. Louis: 
G. V. Mosby Company, 1930, pp. 443, 
$2.75. 

A book by a professor of biology and 
public health in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, intended for 
students in college or professional school. 
The first part presents the elements of 
personal hygiene, arranged under such 
heads as health values, the hygiene of 
nutrition, action, reproduction, and other 
bodily functions, and the maintenance of 
health. The second part discusses dis- 
ease prevention and other aspects of 
public health and its administration. 
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Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. 
Report of the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Demonstration in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, 1924-1928. By 
Harry S. Mustarp. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund Division 
of Publications, 1930, pp. 230, $1.00. 

Children of the Covered Wagon. Report 
of the Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration in Marion County, 
Oregon, 1925-1929. By EstTeELta Forp 
WARNER and GeppEs SmirH. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Di- 
vision of Publications, 1930, pp. 123, 
$1.00. 

A Chapter of Child Health. Report of the 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration in Clarke County and 
Athens, Georgia, 1924-1928. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications, 1930, pp. 169, 
$1.00. 

These reports of Commonwealth Fund 
Health Demonstrations in different sec- 
tions of the country not only show the 
methods used and the improvements 
which they brought to local health condi- 
tions, but furnish excellent illustrations 
of how technical information can be 
presented in a way to make its “human 
interest” apparent to the layman. 


The Conquest of Life. By THEODORE 
Koppanyi. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930, pp. 262, $2.00. 
The story of the progress and aims of 

biological science from classic times to 

the present and of its significance to 
human welfare, told for the layman with 
skill, clarity, and readability. 


The Green Leaf. The Major Activities of 
Plants in Sunlight. By D. T. Mac- 
Dovucat. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930, pp. 141, $2.00. 
The vital processes of the plants, as 

revealed by modern science; simply 
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described for the layman by a member of 
the staff of the Desert and Coastal 
Laboratories, Carnegie Institute of 
Washington. 


Practical Science for the Drycleaning 
Industry. By WarREN K. Cooley. 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners of the United States and 
Canada, 1930, pp. 211, $5.00. 

The chemical information required for 
the intelligent understanding of dryclean- 
ing practices is here simply and clearly 
presented by the principal and instructor 
of chemistry of the National Association 
Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning; in- 
tended primarily for the use of students 
at the Institute or by plant owners 
unfamiliar with scientific work, the book 
may also be helpful to students of the 
care of textiles. 


What is Right With Marriage. An 
Outline of Domestic Theory. By 
Rospert C. BINKLEY and FRANCES 
WituraMs BinkiEy. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1929, pp. 
262, $2.50. 

“A thoroughly modern young couple 
who still believe that marriage has 
definite and permanent values”’—and 
who have approached their subject with 
frankness, intelligence, and familiarity 
with sociological theory, here state the 
reasons for that belief. 


When I Was a Girl. The Stories of Five 
Famous Women as Told by Themselves. 
Collected by HELEN Ferris. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 301, $2.50. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Janet 


Scudder, Marie Curie, Jane Addams, 
and Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto include in 
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these stories of their early life the things 
that are likely to be of particular interest 
and inspiration to young girls—a feature 
of the book undoubtedly due in part to 
the editor, a successful worker in girls’ 


organizations. 


Appraising the Home. A Discussion of 
One of the Most Fascinating Subjects 
in the Field of Real Estate. By 
Horace F. Crark. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930, pp. 380, 
$6.00. 

A book prepared primarily for those 
connected with the real estate or home 
building business, but containing ma- 
terial of value to home owners and to 
students of housing and _ household 
finance. Explains how to appraise old 
and new houses and how to keep values 
from declining. Based on successful ex- 
perience of men in the field. The author 
is educational director, American Sav- 
ings, Building and Loan Institute, and a 
member of the Joint Commission on 
Real Estate Education. 


Education Tunes In. A Study of Radio 
Broadcasting in Adult Education. By 
LEVERING Tyson. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
pp. 119, board edition, 50¢, paper, 
edition, 30¢. 

A survey of the subject by the field 
representative of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, who is also 
associate director of university extension 
at Columbia University. Includes such 
topics as government control, the atti- 
tude of educators and broadcasters, pres- 
ent educational broadcasting in this 
country and Europe, financing, the work 
of the Wilbur Committee. The last section 
gives a digest of educational broadcasts. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Child Study 7, 289-308 (1930). 

Why study our children? FLoreNce 
L. GoopENouGH, 289-292; 

Work of child development research 
centers: a survey, 292-302; 

The laboratory looks at food prob- 
lems, Lyp1A J. Roserts, 302-305; 

Self-help via buttonholes, RurH VAN 
Deman, 305-306; 

What parents are learning from lab- 
oratories, SpONTE M. GRUENBERG, 
307-308. 

Under the editorship of Miss Good- 
enough, who summarizes the objectives 
of research in child development, the 
organization, methods, and types of 
studies under investigation in the im- 
portant research centers are described 
and some of the conclusions discussed. 
Research in special fields and application 
of laboratory results by parents are 
covered, while four pages of photographs 
illustrate research procedures. 


Measures which can be used in kinder- 
gartens to prevent reading disability 
cases, HELEN C. CLowes. Childhood 
Educ. 6, 452-457 (1930). 

An intensive clinical study of 44 cases 
of reading disability in children from 
6 to 14 years of age shows the variety of 
causes contributing to the condition and 
the remedial and preventive measures 
which should be generally adopted in 
kindergarten-primary grades. 


The growth of intelligence as measured 
by the Goodenough drawing test, 
Marion L. Wruams. J. App. 
Psychol. 14, 239-256 (1930). 

Mental growth is shown to increase by 


decreasing amounts with advancing age, 
a result confirmed by the majority of 
other investigators. The development 
of children at different relative intelli- 
gence levels is shown to progress along 
parallel lines, a result contrary to the 
results of other similarly scaled tests, 
and probably due to the fact that the 
Goodenough test depends upon a single 
type of performance and is independent 


of language ability. 


Interest and ability, A. MacraE and 
Marion Mriner. J. Nat'l Inst. Ind. 
Psychol. 5, 144-153 (1930). 

A discussion of vocational guidance 
with the conclusion that “the process of 
giving an individual terms in which to 
understand himself and terms in which to 
formulate his desires is the fundamental 
problem, together with the maintaining 
of that balance between capacity and 
purposes which is a basic factor in good 
morale and an essential condition for 
the mobilizing of the energies of the 
individual.” 


Block constructions of four-year-old chil- 
dren, Eva Lean Hutson. J. Juve- 
nile Research 14, 209-222 (1930). 

A study of the play with blocks of 10 
children during a nursery school free 
play period, during home play, and of a 
block construction test with 24 children 
shows that the major activity is build- 
ing, while minor interests lie in helping 
to build, knocking down, carrying, jump- 
ing from the blocks, dramatizing, sitting 
and climbing on the blocks, and piling. 
Types of construction varied, though 
reproduction, frequently of the house 
concept, was predominant; many ob- 
jects and materials were used as acces- 
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sories. The use of blocks at home had 
little influence upon choice or use at 
school. The Froebel brick-shaped 
blocks, 4 inches by 2 inches, and the 
pillar shape, 4 inches by 1 inch, were pre- 
ferred in both test and free play building. 
In test constructions the honeycomb and 
tower forms used in free play were not 
attempted, nor were quite as high levels 
reached. Few constructions were more 
than 12 inches high, though some were 48. 


An analysis of the free play of ten four- 
year-old children through consecutive 


observations, Eva Lean Hutson. 
J. Juvenile Research 14, 188-208 
(1930). 


A study of the choice and use of play 
materials shown by nursery school chil- 
dren during a daily free play period of 
an hour, over a period from 4} to 9 
months. The materials available are 
listed and ranked as to the number of 
times chosen, length of time used, per- 
sistence in use, and social value. Blocks 
ranked first in all four categories, sand, 
house corner, kiddy-kar, and see-saw 
high, while blackboard, animal, and doll 
ranked consistently low. Materials 
chosen frequently were also used longer 
and more consistently; first choices did 
not always prove of greatest interest. 
Materials stimulating most activities and 
accessories were, in order, house corner, 
sand, blocks, see-saw, dishes, and kiddy- 
kars. Watching ranked high in all four 
counts and was frequent with nine of the 
ten children. A wide divergence was 
shown in the time spent with a chosen 
material, the mean with a first choice 
varying from 7.4 minutes to 26.8 minutes. 


Is the I.Q. constant? Noer B. Curr. 
Peabody J. Educ. 8, 32-34 (1930). 
Data involving 144 tests of first-grade 

children, in which six determinations 

were made for each child, show that over 
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half the children possess average in- 
telligence, that retests show slight gains 
in I.Q. more frequently than losses, 
probably as a result of practice, and that 
the coefficients of correlation are very 
high. These results agree fairly well 
with those previously reported. 


Psychol. Bull. 27, 417-494 (1930). 

An educational psychology number 
under the editorship of Rudolph 
Pinter, in which contributions appearing 
between April 1929 and April 1930 are 
discussed and summarized, with com- 
plete bibliographies. The classifications 
and their editors are: 

Educational psychology, V. A. C. 

HENmON, 417-430, 190 titles; 

Intelligence tests, RupoLtpH PINTER, 

431-457, 180 titles; 
Educational tests, VERNON JONES and 
Mason Crook, 460-484, 162 titles; 
Personality and character tests, M. A. 
May, Hucu Hartsuorne, and R. E. 
WELTY, 485-494, 127 titles. 


Young children and their musical ex- 
pression, Ptatr. Reo. 
Intern. Enfant 9, 389-397 (1930). 
Forty spontaneous and original tunes 

from the author’s collection are given to 

support his thesis that singing is more 
natural to children than speech and his 
conviction that such utterances present 

a wealth of material for the study of 

music, of child psychology, and of adult 

psychology and that they have a vital 
bearing on esthetics. 


Nursery school procedures at Teachers 
College, Parry Hitt. and Grace 
Lancpon. Rev. Intern. Enfant 9, 
398-407 (1930). 

A description of the organization, 
procedure, and equipment and of the 
records kept in the nursery schools of 
the Child Development Institute. 
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A psychological study of some high school 
failures, W. H. Pyte. School & Soc. 
31, 819-820 (1930). 

In a diagnostic study of 33 pupils 
failing in most of their school subjects, 
and a similar study of 4 successful stu- 
dents, the greatest difference is shown to 
occur in ideational learning, the next in 
reading span, next in vocabulary, while 
only slight differences occur in muscular 
speed or in card-sorting. Little success 
followed efforts to teach the failing 
students to study, the type of work 
appearing beyond them. The author 
concludes that a psychological adviser 
should be available to all high school 
pupils. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Enuresis, Cart Pototzky. Am. J. Dis- 

eases Children 40, 46-58 (1930). 

The author presents and discusses the 
types of children presenting enuresis, 
described as a nervous disorder of in- 
fancy. His classification is based on the 
following causal fundamental principles: 
(1) neuropathic children, especially those 
with vasoneurotic signs; (2) psycho- 
pathic, with disturbances of the power of 
volition (the defiant, unstable, shy, 
timid, indifferent, phlegmatic); (3) fetal- 
istic, with inharmonious development; 
(4) pathocrinal, as with hyper- or hypo- 
thyreosis; and (5) children disturbed in 
intellect, as epileptic. He holds that 
by such a method of classification, with 
its gradual purposeful extension, neces- 
sary research into this debated disease 
will be facilitated. 


The investigation and diagnosis of be- 
havior disorders in children, R. 
Evetyn Lucas. Mental Welfare 


[London] 9, 29-35 (1930). 
Old theories with regard to the causa- 
tion of delinquency, namely the existence 
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of a criminal type, and the factors of 
environment, of disease, or of injury to a 
“moral” center in the brain are reviewed 
and disproved; the modern view is de- 
veloped that behavior is determined by a 
combination of three groups of forces, 
hereditary predispositions, previous con- 
ditionings, and present environment, 
each of which must be considered in any 
given case. Illustrations of the con- 
tributions of these factors in typical 
behavior problems of children are given, 
with the conclusion that only by scien- 
tific evaluation of all factors can adequate 
handling and ultimate removal of these 
disorders be assured. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The principal sinistral types, CLARENCE 
Qurnan. Arch. Neurol. & Psychiatry 
24, 35-47 (1930). 

This experimental study of the pre- 
ferred hand and eye of 1000 university 
students, 317 Chinese school children, 
and 693 neuropsychiatric patients 
demonstrates the same percentage of 
sinistrals and indicates that about 74 
per cent of the general population is 
purely dextral (right-handed, right-eved), 
3.5 per cent purely sinistral, 3.5 per cent 
left-handed and right-eyed, and about 
18 per cent right-handed and left-eved; 
that the sinistrals tend to concentrate 
in certain of the esthetic vocations, and 
that sinistrals, especially of the right- 
handed, left-eyed type, tend to consti- 
tutional instability. The author holds 
that a child should be allowed to use his 
preferred hand; that determinations of 
hand-eye peculiarities are useful in voca- 
tional guidance, and clinically, in study- 
ing personality difficulties. 


The conservation of the school child’s 
health, RosENsON. Arch. 
Pediatrics 47, 460-466 (1930). 

A study of the customs, conditions, 
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and regulations prevailing in the New 
York City public schools which the 
author believes inimical to the physical 
and mental! health of the million and 
more children enrolled; also of the causes 
of disorders of the gastro-intestinal tract, 
nutritional disturbances, and respiratory 
disease as well as of chronic fatigue, 
irritability, tics, and abnormal behavior. 
Recommendations are made with regard 
to the length and supervision of the 
lunch period, the emphasis upon 
attendance, after-school activities, sani- 
tary conditions, and mental hygiene. 


The amount and nature of activities of 
newborn infants under constant ex- 
ternal stimulating conditions during 
the first ten days of life, Orvis C. 
Irwin. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 
8, 7-92 (1930). 

A detailed study of the activity of 
four infants kept under constant ob- 
servation in a controlled environment 
during their first ten days, with meas- 
urements of the percentage of frequency 
of movements, the movements per unit 
of time, and the oscillations per unit of 
time made by the mechanical pens of 
the polygraph. It appears that ac- 
tivity is greater on the tenth day than on 
the first, that it is greatest early in the 
morning, least at noon, greater before 
than after nursing, and that the anterior 
segments become more active than the 
posterior segments as the period ad- 
vances. Two types of activity are recog- 
nized, specific movements and mass 
activity, the latter probably due to 
neurological immaturity. Well-inte- 
grated behavior patterns were infre- 
quent; the movements usually so desig- 
nated may be later specializations or 
individualizations of mass activity. The 
stimuli which initiate activity are largely 
internal, probably localized in the alimen- 
tary canal. 
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Mental development in the children of 
delinquent girls, EuceENE W. Martz. 
J. Appl. Psychol. 14, 287-295 (1930). 
Data are presented concerning 25 

children of mothers committed to an 
institution for feebleminded as defective 
delinquents, which show them to be of 
average physical development, none 
above average in mental ability, with 
60 per cent mentally deficient. However, 
in all but one of the cases the children 
are of a relatively higher mentality than 
their mothers, thus supporting the theory 
that mental deficiency is a recessive 
character and the general trend of in- 
heritance toward the average. 


Open air treatment and clothing of 
children, LEoNARD HILt. Prac- 
litioner [London] 125, 112-121 (1930) 
An interesting résumé of accepted 

medical theory and practice. 


Flatfoot in children, R. C. Exmstrm. 
Practitioner [London] 125, 195-202 
(1930). 

A discussion from the medical point of 
view advocating early and prolonged 
treatment, including corrective exercises 
and shoes. 


Observations on the growth of children, 
Franz Boas. Science72, 44-48 (1930). 
Data upon the growth of boys of a 

uniform social group from 11 years to 

adulthood are presented and discussed 
with the general conclusion that the life 
cycle of children develops with varying 
rapidity; in some, growth is rapid and 
energetic through a short period; in 
others, sluggish, occupying a much longer 
period. 

H. R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


The financing of medical care as a prob- 
lem in family economy, Nites Car- 
PENTER with Mary SARBAUGH and 
Haenszer. Family 11, 
162-167 (1930). 

From a study of findings of a number of 
recent investigations the authors con- 
clude: (1) Illness and presumably the 
necessity for expenditures for medical 
care vary with income; the poorer the 
family the more sickness it suffers. (2) 
A substantial proportion of the illnesses 
affecting the American population do not 
receive professional medical care, largely, 
though not solely, because of the ex- 
pense. (3) Average expenditures for 
medical care constitute a_ relatively 
small factor in family budgets, but (4) 
individual expenditures may be so great 
as to undermine the family’s economic 
structure. (5) Some sort of sickness 
insurance is obviously indicated as aid- 
ing the family to provide for sickness 
expenditures (as distinguished from in- 
demnity for lost earnings), but (6) there 
is some question as to whether or not the 
existing income structure in this or any 
other industrialized country will make 
such insurance practicable for large 
sections of the population unless it is 
supplemented by the community, by in- 
dustry, or by private donation. 


Must we scrap the family? Froyp H. 
Harper's Mag. No. 962, 
185-194 (1930). 

The view frequently advanced that 
what is wrong with the family is that it 
has not kept pace with the rest of 
society, that social changes necessitate 
new family mores, is questioned by the 
author. The greatest values of family 
life have been the contacts between the 
members and the opportunities offered 
them to grow and realize their poten- 


tialities through these associations. 
Modern life is not providing new ways 
in which parents and children may live 
their lives together. Instead, it takes 
them from their homes and is causing 
the disappearance of family life. Yet no 
new values appear to take its place. 
Should we attempt to speed up domestic 
arrangements, or should we slow down 
the spurious acceleration of life caused 
by our salesmen and promoters? 


Prices in chain and independent grocery 
stores in Durham, North Carolina, 
Matcoitm D. Tayior. Harvard Busi- 
ness Rev. 8, 413-424 (1930). 

Because of the opposition to chain 
stores in North Carolina and the con- 
flicting statements made as to the rela- 
tive prices in these and in independent 
grocery stores, the author, professor of 
marketing at the University of North 
Carolina, undertook this investigation. 
Sixty nationally advertised articles were 
priced in 62 unit and 24 chain stores on a 
given day. With but one exception 
(Uneeda Biscuits) the average price in 
chains was lower than in independent 
stores. Savings on different articles 
varied, being less than one per cent on 
Cocomalt and 31.5 per cent on laundry 
soap. The average saving on all articles 
priced was 13.8 per cent. Since some of 
the articles priced were far more im- 
portant than others in the family budget, 
twenty items included in the list of 
purchases of families studied by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918- 
19 were weighted according to the annual 
quantity of each bought. A family pur- 
chasing those quantities of the 20 
articles at chain stores rather than in- 
dependent would have made a saving of 
12.5 per cent. From other studies of 
operating expenses of retail grocery 
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stores it does not seem probable that the 
services rendered by the independent 
stores cost 12.5 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar, but rather that other factors than 
lack of credit and delivery services enable 
the chain to sell more cheaply than the 
independent store. 


Standard of living of employees of Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 30, 1209-1252 (1930). 
This study was undertaken by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request 

of the Ford Motor Company to furnish 

data upon which to base estimates of the 

cost of maintaining a similar scale of liv- 

ing in foreign cities where the company 

has or plans to have plants. The foreign 
studies will be undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. One hundred 


families of men earning approximately 
$7.00 per day, the minimum wage of the 
company, were studied. To be included 


in the investigation a family had to have 
2 or 3 children, no lodgers or relatives 
sharing its home, no appreciable income 
save that of the husband, and had to 
meet other conditions, as to living quar- 
ters, and other factors. Detailed analy- 
ses of expenditures, supplemented by 
descriptions of the homes, furnish, a 
picture of the mode of living of families 
having annual incomes of approximately 
$1600 in 1929. There was a room per 
person in the dwellings, a family of four 
having perhaps two bedrooms, a kitchen, 
and a combination dining and living 
room. The houses had inside toilets, 
but 35 were without running hot water. 
Oniy 44 had central heating. All the 
families took newspapers but only one 
book per 5 families was bought an- 
nually. Only 5 families had any hired 
help, and the average yearly expenditure 
for service of those was only $21.56. 
Forty-four of the families had deficits at 
the end of the vear. Details are also 
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given as to expenditures for health and 
food and the adequacy of the diets, in- 
stallment buying, household equipment, 
and clothing purchased for each member 
of the family. 


What price baby-tending? Avis D. 
Cartson. North Am. Rev. 230, 93- 
100 (1930). 

What does a civilized, sophisticated 
woman get out of baby-tending that 
makes it worth her while? Unless there 
are definite values for the mother, the 
author believes that this activity will be 
turned over to others, as have various 
tasks formerly performed by the home- 
maker. The modern woman is not 
satisfied with such sentimental reasons 
for baby-tending as the “touch of a rose 
petal skin,” or with pride of possession, 
or the ego-tickling sense of power given 
by the child’s helplessness. But there 
are definite values for her when the job 
is analyzed. 


The modern problem of the care of the 
aged. I. M. Ruprnow. Soc. Service 
Rev. 4, 169-182 (1930). 

Although many persons state that the 
care of the aged should be undertaken by 
related families, the author points out 
why this cannot be viewed as a family 
responsibility. Formerly, in a _ rural 
economy, a man worked almost to the 
time of his death, and his support, there- 
fore, was not a burden to his kin. 
Today, in industrial countries, the period 
of earning is shorter, while the span of 
life has been lengthened; hence, a man 
may have to be supported for many 
years after he has been thrown out of 
employment. Formerly, the care of 
parents was undertaken by ten or more 
children; but now that families are 
smaller, it may fall upon one or two. 
These sons and daughters may have 
family obligations of their own. With 
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our knowledge of the great number of 
low-income recipients, the question may 
well be raised as to the effect upon these 
young families of the added financial 
burden of support of the aged. Are their 
earnings adequate? In addition, some 
of the aged have no living children. 
Apparently, this way of meeting the 
problem is not possible or socially desir- 
able in many instances. Nor can it be 
solved by public or private charity, by 
employment of the aged, or by expecting 
them to save enough from low earnings 
for their own support later. Society and 
not the individual must undertake the 
solution. Abroad, need for social action 
has been recognized for fifty years, the 
two most tried remedies being old age 
pensions and compulsory old age in- 
surance. The experience of other coun- 
tries should furnish us with a guide for 
action. Instead of debating as to which 
of the two solutions is better, why not 
adopt both—the former to provide imme- 
diate relief while the latter is being 
perfected? 


Part-time mothers [Editorial]. Soc. Ser- 

vice Rev. 4, 295-296 (1930). 

Comment is made upon the ststement 
of Commissioner Frances Perkins of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
that unless a woman, married and having 
children, can earn $3,500 a year she 
should stay at home and be a full-time 
mother. The editors argue that by 


waiting until women can earn that sum, 
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nothing is done to bring nearer the time 
when the public school system will take 
excellent care of pre-school and school 
children during the entire day, instead of 
a small part of the time. By this means 
many women can be released from work 
of child care they are not equipped to 
do—a release which will be welcomed by 
them and which should not be deferred 
because of their low earning capacity. 
In addition, it is pointed out that even 
low earnings may yield the family neces- 
sities and luxuries not be hdd other- 
wise. The efforts of women to carry 
three jobs—child care, housework, and 
earning—are heroic and may develop 
desirable qualities in the women them- 
selves with no harm to the children. 


Fulfillment in family life, HorNELL Hart. 

Survey 64, 381-383 (1930). 

Through voluntary monogamy the 
author sees opportunity for achieving 
fulfillment of personality for all members 
of the family. Neither elimination of 
all restraint nor social coercion can call 
out such rich, growing, creative experi- 
ences. Emotional energies, intelligently 
directed, may carry human culture to 
new high levels. It is perhaps no acci- 
dent that Euro-American civilization— 
the most monogamistic of history—has 
been the one to rise highest and most 
swiftly in technology, science, education, 
political organization, social legislation, 
and music. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Minimum requirement of calcium and 
phosphorus in children, Cur CHE 
Wanc, Kern, and MILDRED 
KaucHer. Am. J. Diseases Children 
39, 768-773 (1930). 

During a study of the metabolism of 
undernourished children, difficulty was 
experienced in making some of the chil- 
dren take sufficient food to meet the 
calcium and phosphorus requirements. 
From observations made during this 
study supplemented by additional ex- 
perimentation the authors present data 
to establish the minimum requirement 
to these elements. From 38 experi- 
ments on 18 children their results show 
that an 8-year-old child weighing 20 
kilograms and living on a mixed diet 
requires a minimum of 0.64 gram of 
calcium oxide and 1.58 grams of phos- 
phorus pentoxide daily. Sherman and 
Hawley have reported a positive balance 
in both calcium and phosphorus ob- 
tained on a mixed diet containing 0.055 
gram of calcium oxide and 0.124 gram of 
phosphorus pentoxide per kilogram of 
body weight. The authors attribute this 
discrepancy between their own results 
and those of Sherman as due in part to 
the difference in the source of calcium 
which in Sherman’s work was obtained 
mainly from milk.—E. P. D. 


Underweight children. Increased growth 
secured through the use of wheat 
germ, AGNES Fay MorGan and M. M. 
Barry. Am. J. Diseases Children 39, 
935-947 (1930). 

This study was made to determine 
whether the substitution of rolls contain- 
ing wheat germ for white flour rolls 
would measurably affect the growth of 
underweight junior high school children. 


The children were free to select their own 
noonday lunch except that all in certain 
groups were required to eat two white 
rolls while all in other groups received 
two rolls containing 50 per cent wheat 
germ. To promote interest in the ex- 
periment a group of rats were fed on diets 
supplemented with white and wheat germ 
bread. Because of the impression made 
by the rapid growth of the rats receiving 
wheat germ bread, the children could 
not be made to remain on the white rolls 
diet as long as had been desired. The 
weight increases of the children in the 
wheat germ groups were about three 
times as great as in the control groups. 
The height increases were also signifi- 
cantly greater than the corresponding 
controls in two out of three groups. 
Also the alveolar carbon dioxide tension 
was increased in a larger percentage of 
the children fed wheat germ, a change 
possibly due to diminished acidosis 
following increased food intake. None of 
the other measurements, including length 
of trunk, circumference of chest, ex- 
pansion of chest, vital capacity, sternum 
diameter, and hand grip by dynamom- 
eter, presented differences large or con- 
sistent enough to be held valid.—E. P. D. 


Five years’ clinical experience with 
lemon-juice milk, L. H. BARENBERG, 
H. Apramson, and W. H. MEsseEr. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 39, 948-953 
(1930). 

In 1924 Hess and Matzner modified 
cow’s milk by adding various juices 
containing organic acids to counteract 
the buffer constituents of the milk and 
to provide a sufficient quantity of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin. The authors of 
this paper report favorable results with 
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the use of one of these modifications, 
lemon-juice milk. During a period of 
five years an observation was made of 
145 infants receiving lemon-juice milk 
for periods of from 6 to 12 months. The 
study showed in general that infants 
receiving such milk grew better and 
developed fewer and milder cases of 
diarrhea than those receiving other milk 
preparations. Even more striking results 
were obtained with a group of 25 older 
children who were given lemon-juice milk 
prophylactically —E. P. D. 


Antirachitic value of winter sunlight in 
the latitude of 42° 21’ (Boston), E. T. 
Wyman, P. Drinker, and K. H. 
MacKenzie. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 39, 969-979 (1930). 

Fused quartz glass (Vitaglass and 
Helioglass) transmitting from 50 to 
60 per cent of the ultra-violet solar 
rays which are absorbed by ordinary 
glass, is too costly for general use. Pres- 
ent experiments report findings used 
with Celoglass—a _ cellulose acetate 
product on a wire mesh which transmits 
about 30 per cent of the total ultra-violet 
solar rays absorbed by ordinary window 
glass. The infants exposed during the 
months of November, December, Jan- 
uary, and February became deeply 
tanned, though less quickly than those 
treated after March first. In general 
there was deposition of calcium as shown 
by the roentgenograms and a sustained 
rise in phosphorus-calcium ratio after the 
second week of exposure. The authors 
feel justified in concluding that infants 
and children with rickets can be cured by 
sunshine in Boston.—E. P. D. 


The effect of cereal extracts on blood 
calcium, Louis Mrrvisu. Biochem. 
J. 24, 233-238 (1930). 

The author has previously reported 
that an extract of bovine ovary was able 
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to bring about a characteristic fall of 
blood calcium in both men and rabbits, 
presumably due to a substance which he 
called “‘calcovarin.” Since Mellanby, 
Green, and Holst have reported the 
decalcifying or rachitogenic properties of 
aqueous or dilute acid extracts of cereals, 
particuarly oatmeal, the author has in- 
vestigated a 0.5 per cent HCl extract of 
oatmeal, finding that it has from 1/10 to 
1/5 the “calcovarin”’ potency of bovine 
whole ovary, producing 30 per cent drop 
in the blood calcium of a rabbit within 
24-48 hours after intraperitoneal injec- 
tion, with a return to normal in approxi- 
mately 72 hours. The theory is put for- 
ward that “‘calcovarin” produces a func- 
tional hypoparathyroidism by reacting 
with or antagonizing parathyroid secre- 
tion—a state similar to that found in 
osteomalacia or rickets due to lack of 
vitamin D.—C. H. M. 


The alleged contamination of carotene 
by vitamin A, N.S. Capper. Biochem. 
J. 24, 453-455 (1930). 

On comparing the ultra-violet ab- 
sorption spectra curves for a cod-liver oil 
concentrate (active in daily doses of 
0.010 mg. for rats) and a specimen of 
carotene (m.p. 178°) obtained from 
carrots (active in doses of 0.002 mg. 
daily), the author has found that 
carotene does not show the pronounced 
absorption at 328upu which apparently 
accompanies the vitamin A content of 
cod-liver oils. He concludes “that un- 
less the close relation between the vita- 
min A content of cod-liver oil and the 
328up band is deceptive, it is essential to 
assume that vitamin A can exist in at least 
two forms, or that carotene behaves as 
provitamin A.”—C. H. M. 


The vitamin C content of commercially 
canned sauerkraut, together with some 
observations on its vitamin A content, 
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B. Crow, H. T. Parsons, and I. 
Stevenson. J. Agr. Research 41, 
51-64 (1930). 

Previous studies on the vitamin C con- 
tent of fresh sauerkraut (J. Home 
Econ. 22, 323, 1930) have been extended 
to cover six brands of commercially 
canned sauerkraut. A daily dose of 5 
gm. of two of the brands gave good 
growth with no symptoms of scurvy, 
while with three of the brands 7.5 gm. 
daily was required to give the same 
results and with the sixth no protection 
was secured with 7.5 gm. daily. The two 
better brands compared very favorably 
with the raw sauerkraut previously 
tested. No tests were made on any 
other products of the sauerkraut industry. 

A test of one brand for its vitamin A 
content showed it to be a negligible 
source, probably due to the discarding 
of the outer leaves of the cabbage in the 
manufacture of the kraut.—H. B. K. 


Vitamin G in certain meats and meat by- 
products, R. HoaGLanp and G. G. 
Snmwwer. J. Agr. Research 41, 205- 
220 (1930). 

In this continuation by Hoagland and 
Snider of an investigation previously 
reported (J. Agr. Research 40, 977-990, 
1930), beef, pork, lamb, beef liver, beef 
kidney, and beef spleen have been tested 
as sources of the growth-promoting 
vitamin G by feeding experiments with 
young albino rats. “Beef, pork, and 
lamb appeared to contain approximately 
the same quantities of vitamin G, allow- 
ance being made for some variation in 
the vitamin content of different lots of 
the same kind of meat. From 15 to 


25 per cent of dried beef, pork, or lamb 
furnished sufficient vitamin G for ex- 
cellent growth in rats. Beef spleen con- 
tained approximately as much vitamin 
G as beef. Beef liver, pork liver, and 
beef kidney were found to be rich sources 
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of vitamin G. Apparently these products 
contained approximately five to eight 
times as much of this vitamin as beef, 
pork, or lamb.”’—H. B. K. 


The effect of antineuritic vitamin prep- 
arations on the growth of yeasts, 
R. J. Writrams and R. R. Roeum. 
J. Biol. Chem. 87, 581-590 (1930). 
Certain yeasts require two separate 

nutrilites for normal growth, one ad- 

sorbed by fullers’ earth and one which 
is not so adsorbed; while other yeasts 
seem to be readily stimulated by the 
material which is not adsorbed. It is 
probably this latter substance which 
Wildiers described as “‘bios.”’ Since the 
antineuritic component of vitamin B is 
readily adsorbed by fullers’ earth, the 
yeasts used in this study were those re- 
quiring the adsorbed factor for growth 
stimulation. The potency of the ad- 
sorbed factor was determined by com- 
paring the yeast growth stimulated by it 
with the growth produced by an arbi- 

trarily chosen standard prepared from a 

given amount of rice polish. The frac- 

tions obtained in concentrating the 
adsorbed factor according to the Jansen- 

Donath procedure were tested. The 

earlier steps in the method were found 

effective in concentrating the yeast 
adsorbed-nutrilite, but this was not the 
case with the last steps. A sample of 
crystalline antineuritic vitamin furnished 

by Dr. Jansen was found to have a 

potency so great that one part of crystals 

in 100,000,000 parts of culture medium 

could readily be detected. However, a 

preparation made by Williams and 

Waterman from fractions discarded in 

the Jansen-Donath procedure was found 

to be twice as potent, showing that the 

Jansen product is probably only one of 

the substances in the adsorbed factor 

which stimulates yeast growth. There 
was excellent agreement in most cases 
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between the relative potency ratings of 
the fractions determined by the yeast 
and by the animal tests. The yeast 
tests require much less time and may 
prove a valuable means in the purifica- 
tion and isolation of vitamin fractions.— 
E. P. D. 


The nature of vitamin C. A study of 
its electrical transference, R. B. 
McKuynis, and C. G. Kinc. J. Biol. 
Chem. 87, 615-623 (1930). 

“A new type of electrical transference 
apparatus, which protects the solution 
from alkali, oxygen, chlorine, and heat 
liberated during electrolysis, as well as 
oxygen from the air, has been devised 
and used for the study of the acid-basic 
properties of vitamin C. The activity 
of lemon juice in the anode, cathode, and 
middle compartments after 5 hours elec- 
trolysis was measured for antiscorbutic 
value by feeding to guinea pigs. Evidence 
was found for the rapid diffusibility of 
vitamin C through collodion membranes. 
Comparative measurements were made 
for the transfer of amino acids in acid 
and faintly alkaline solutions, showing a 
marked concentration in the cathode 
chamber in acid solution and in the anode 
chamber in alkaline solution (pH 7.2). 
Vitamin C showed no distinct trans- 
ference towards the cathode in strongly 
acid solution (pH 0.9) nor in natural 
lemon juice (pH 2.4). It is concluded 
that the antiscorbutic vitamin is not a 
salt-forming nitrogen compound such as 
an amino acid. In slightly alkaline solu- 
tion there was evidence of a concentrat- 
ing effect in the anode chamber, indi- 
cating that the active substance is acidic 
in nature. These findings are in 
harmony with previous evidence con- 
cerning the chemical nature of vitamin 
C."—E. P. D. 
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Studies on crystalline urease. Inactiva- 
tion by ultra-violet radiation, sun- 
light with the aid of a photodynamic 
agent, and inactivation by trypsin, 
Henry TauBer. J. Biol. Chem. 87, 
625-628 (1930). 

A study was made of the effect of 
various agents upon the activity of 
crystalline urease prepared from jack 
bean meal. Direct sunlight was found 
to have no effect upon its activity. It 
was inactivated by direct sunlight in the 
presence of eosin, by ultra-violet rays 
alone or in the presence of eosin, and by 
trypsin in the presence of a protective 
colloid, indicating its protein nature. 
The presence of eosin hastens the in- 
activation, which is also inversely pro- 
portional to the distance of the ultra- 
violet rays.—E. P. D. 


The Williams-Waterman vitamin Bs, 
W. H. Eppy, S. Gurin, and J. 
Keresztesy. J. Biol. Chem. 87, 729- 
740 (1930). 

The work reported by these authors 
further substantiates the evidence that 
there exists a factor designated as vita- 
min B; which has growth-promoting 
properties distinctly different from the 
antineuritic factor (B; or B) and the 
antipellagric factor (Bz or G). Appar- 
ently this new factor is not required by 
rats but is necessary in the diet of pigeons 
and growing chicks. It is extremely heat 
labile and very sensitive to alkali treat- 
ment. An assay of several foodstuffs 
showed yeast, whole grains, and malt to 
be good sources of Bs. The Bs is prac- 
tically eliminated, however, in the manu- 
facture of malt extract. Beef and beef 
liver are fair sources of Bs and distinctly 
superior in this respect to milk, orange, 
and tomato juice, spinach, and potato 
juice or cane molasses.—E. P. D. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Three types of superivision, RicHarp D. 
ALLEN. Educ. Method 9, 477-481 
(1930). 

The three types of supervision dis- 
cussed in this paper are the political 
type, the military type, and the pro- 
fessional type. The three are charted 
as to aim, methods of operation, methods 
of measuring the teacher, methods of 
measuring the pupil, effects of the 
method of supervision, and reasons for 
their adoption. 


The development of the boy or girl as a 
worthy member of the home, EsTHER 
McGinnis. Home Econ. News 1, 
73-74, 10A (1930). 

A paper given before the home econom- 
ics section of the Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Minnesota, explaining the 
part home economics has to play in 
what the child has to contribute to the 
home. References to recent literature 
are made and a bibliography is included. 


The school lunch and the curriculum, 
Bevan I. Coon. Home Econ. News 
1, 89-90 (1930). 

How the school lunch may be a real 
asset to the curriculum is described. It 
should be of educational value to the 
students and not become a burden to 
the home economics teacher. 


Social-distance changes in educational 
procedure, Emory S. Bocarpus. J. 
Educ. Sociol. 3, 497-502 (1930). 

An examination of the literature in 
educational sociology of 1929 reveals 
trends from the social-distance point of 
view as follows: (1) The social distance 
between teacher and pupil is being re- 
duced through “educating the whole 
child,” though the large classes de- 


manded in mass education tend to in- 
crease this distance. (2) The teacher- 
parent distance is being cut down 
through the increased interest teachers 
are taking in the home-life conditions of 
pupils. “The school is beginning to 
realize that it is making a mistake in 
educating children faster than and hence 
away from their parents—that it has 
been a powerful instrumentality in 
creating parent-child distance.” 


The work of the 4-H clubs, GERTRUDE L. 
WarrEN. Prac. Home Econ. 8, 195- 
196, 217 (1930). 

More than thirty different types of 
agriculture and homemaking may be 
undertaken by 4-H club members. These 
activities and the objectives as set forth 
by the club insignia 4-H are described 
and some of the results of the movement 
stated. 


Home economics program in San 
Francisco, ELLEN M. BartTLett. Pruc. 
Home Econ. 8, 233-234 (1930). 

The growth and changes in home 
economics since 1910 in a big city system 
are traced. The changes have been 
many and varied, chief among them the 
recognition that the making of the 
course of study is a continuous per- 
formance and that the establishment of 
many cooperations with school and com- 
munity agencies is needed. 


Home economics in the curriculum, 
Tuomas W. Gostinc. School & Soc. 
32, 279-283 (1930). 

The superintendent of schools of 
Akron, Ohio, discusses the social objec- 
tives, content, grade placement, costs, 
social implications, and the teacher of 
homemaking courses. The need for 
developing courses for boys and voca- 
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tional courses separate from general 
courses is clearly stated. ‘‘The serious 
problem of training concerns not so 
much the preparation of new teachers 
but rather the elevation of the standards 
of those who are already in service.” 


A possible scheme of coordination in 
education for homemaking, MATHILDE 
C. Haper. Teachers College Rec. 31, 
663-675, 778-790 (1930). 

The foreword by Cora M. Winchell 
explains this study (briefly reported in 
J. Home Econ. 22, 26-28, 1929) as 
“an attempt to suggest procedure 
whereby interpenetration and integration 
of thinking may serve to extend and 
enrich education for home living and 
homemaking.” In Part I (April) the 
aims in homemaking are discussed and 
an outline of functions given. In Part 
II (May) the problems of specialization 
and coordination are presented and then 
the application of the newer concepts of 
business management and the conference 
system explained. That special training 
may be needed for the coordinator in 
homemaking education is conceived by 
the author. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Social relationships: how one teacher 
solved a delicate problem in teaching, 
Laura BAKER. Home Econ. News. 1, 
94-96 (1930). 

The outline is given of a unit taught 


in a continuation school to employed’ 


girls between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen who came from homes where 
little attention was given to social train- 
ing. The story, discussion, and question- 
box methods were used. As a closing 
lesson boys’ and girls’ classes were held 
together. 
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Playing the game of health, a novel ex- 
periment in teaching health through 
home economics. Hygeia 8, 757-758 
(1930). 

This article describes a six weeks’ 
course in home economics for high school 
boys. The principles in choice and prep- 
aration of food, relation of proper food to 
successful living, and the duties and 
privileges of a host or a guest are in- 
cluded. 


The teaching of home mechanics, F. J. 
SCHOENIKE and Roy R. VAN DvZEE. 
Ind. Arts & Voc. Educ. 19, 205-210 
(1930). 

A plan for a course in home mechanics 
in which jobs are brought in from home, 
is outlined for the industrial arts program 
of a school system. 


Apprenticeship in the baking trade, C. L. 
Conroy. Ind. Arts & Voc. Educ. 19, 
258-259 (1930). 

The writer explains how a plan for 
apprenticeship training in the baking 
trade was developed for vocational school 
classes with the cooperation of the 
proprietors of local bakery shops. 


An adjustment survey, Percival M. 
Symonps and C. E. Jackson. J. 
Educ. Research 21, 321-336 (1930). 
The questionnaire used in this study, 

carried on in five high schools, includes a 

section on adjustment in relation to home 

and family. In their replies the pupils 
found least fault with the home. This 
finding is discussed at length by the 
authors as the literature on personal 
adjustments attributes the blame for 
most of an adolescent's difficulties to the 
home. The explanation seems to be that 
the pupils, having grown up in the home, 
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are accustomed to it and being ac- 
quainted with only one home, they are 
not aware of the difficulties. 


Research in secondary school methods, 
CarTER V. Goop. J. Educ. Research 
22, 9-30 (1930). 

This study is based on 552 significant 
contributions to secondary methods 
written since 1918, grouped under 25 
subdivisions, one of them home econo- 
mics. The problems of objectives, ma- 
terials of instruction, teaching proce- 
dures, and the measurement of results in 
junior and senior high school or grades 
7 to 12 inclusive were analyzed. The 
author calls attention to the scarcity of 
experimental investigations of teaching 
methods in home economics and dis- 
cusses types of needed research. 


Surveying the trends in high school cur- 
ricula, C. G. SHamBaucu. WNation’s 
Schools 5, 56-58 (1930). 

The general curricular changes and 
the relative importance of each field are 
demonstrated through a study of the dis- 
tribution of California teachers accord- 
ing to the subjects taught from 1913-14 
to 1928-29. There has been an increase 
in the number of teachers teaching more 
than one subject. The growing em- 
phasis on health education and the in- 
troduction of courses in hygiene and 
home nursing is noted. The percentage 
of home economics teachers appears 
about the same in 1913-1914 and 1928- 
1929 though there were increases in 
1919-1920 and 1927-1928. 


Instruction of school girls in child health 
and protection, Mary M. BucKLey. 
School Life 15, 175 (1930). 

The study of child health and pro- 
tection is inaugurated in grade 5A and 
continued through high school, being 
required for graduation in the public 
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schools of Paterson. New Jersey. Credit 
is given in the course for home practice 
work, 


A study of pupil preferences, PayNE 
TEMPLETON. School Rev. 38, 532-537 
(1930). 

A questionnaire study of the subjects 
pupils preferred and the relative amount 
of time spent on various subjects in one 
high school. The practical and voca- 
tional subjects were in general ranked 
ahead of those commonly considered 
academic. The low rank given the 
social studies was considered ‘‘alarming.”’ 
The author raises the question as to 
whether much emphasis should be laid 
on pupil opinion, as the study showed 
that the high school pupils were far from 
being free of emotional or partisan bias. 


COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Why they study, L. D. Corrman. J. 

Adult Educ. 2, 260-264 (1930). 

The president of the University of 
Minnesota reports an inquiry into the 
motives for continuing education among 
those registered in the extension depart. 
ment. Among other things, the study 
seems to show that talent does not belong 
exclusively to any class or station. 
Housewives stood higher in their college 
work than clergymen, college presidents, 
professors, or lawyers. 


Six million farms as a school, CLYDE 
WARBURTON. J. Adult 
Educ. 2, 289-293 (1930). 

The cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics is con- 
sidered as an educational force in the life 
of rural communities. How the ex- 
tension worker carries the results of 
research to the farm and home, accu- 
mulates statistical information of his 
county’s resources and capabilities, gives 
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instruction through demonstration, and 
uses other means to gain progress is 
explained. The author concludes that 
the vital problem now is to give students 
of agriculture and home economics in 
land-grant colleges training “to make 
them proficient in pedagogy.” 


An information test of interests, 
Katuryn McHate. Psychol. Clinic 
19, 53-58 (1930). 

An objective study of vocational 
interests in Goucher College is described. 
The content and vocabulary of the 
tests used were based on the books, 
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magazines, newspapers, and other sources 
of information used by Goucher students 
in incidental or casual reading for a 
period of three months. Of the eight 
selected groups of occupations for women 
(education and social service, home- 
making, business, writing and journal- 
ism, science, law, art and architecture, 
music), education and social service was 
the most popular choice with home- 
making second. The degree of stability 
or change of choice was studied. Cor- 
relations between choice and the results 
of an interest test were “low.” 
A. R. D. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Frame building design revolutionized, 
FRANK P. CARTWRIGHT. Agr. Eng. 2, 
235-239 (1930). 

Data from recently completed tests 
show the great advantages in both 
strength and stiffness of diagonal over 
the horizontal sheathing for walls; of the 
use of four nails rather than two in each 
board at each stud; of 10d rather than 
8d nails; of bracing with 4 x 1 let-in 
strips; of the use of reasonably dry 
lumber and of lathe and plaster to over- 
come the weakening of the wall due to 
door and window openings. Since four- 
fifths of our houses are of frame construc- 
tion, and in some sections constantly 
threatened with earthquakes and strong 
winds, it is important that these im- 
proved construction methods be followed. 


Stair safety, H. W. Mowery. Am. 
Architect. 137, 64, 66, 112, 114 (1930). 
Tables are given which show accepted 

proportions between risers and treads, 

and the relative safety of numerous types 
of stair-tread materials in common use 
is discussed. Extensive research by the 

U. S. Bureau of Standards has made 

available certification of safe materials 


for stair-treads, and their adoption will 
mean prevention of many accidents. 


The Dammerstock housing develop- 
ment, Is—E Gropins. Arch. Forum 
53, 187-192 (1930). 

A description, with floor plans and 
photographs, of a recent German indus- 
trial housing project which will provide 
at a minimum cost compact, severely 
plain, fire resistant groups of apartments 
and one-family houses for 750 families 
and which will be harmonious in charac- 
ter and combine the best modern ideas of 
building construction. 


Accidents in the home, M. G. Lioyn. 
Commercial Stand. M’ thly'7, 16 (1930). 
Attention is called to home hazards 

responsible for thousands of accidents 

annually, and the part women may play 
in prevention. 


When we live in glass houses, MARGARET 
LaNnDACRE. Forecast 40, 32-33, 55 
(1930). 

Description, with photographic illus- 
trations, of a house differing radically 
from accepted patterns which has great 
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window areas, overhanging cantilever 
balconies, an entrance from above lead- 
ing down two stories to the main living 
quarters. Efficient kitchen equipment, 
a swimming pool, outdoor gymnasium, 
fireplace, and moving picture screen, 
space for games and dancing and other 
features provide an ideal environment 
for the comfort and creative enjoyment 
of the modern family. 


Apartment house construction in Ameri- 
can cities, 1929. M’thly Labor Rev. 
30, 158-165 (1930). 

The percentage of homes provided for 
in apartment houses during 1929 de- 
creased slightly from that in 1928, 
namely 48.6 per cent as against 53.7. 
Data on city housing provided between 
1921 and 1929 as here summarized, show 
a steady increase in apartment dwelling 
families up to 1929. Tables show the 
per cent of families provided in 1-family, 
2-family, and multifamily dwellings in 
cities between 25,000 and 500,000 popula- 
tion in 1921, 1928, and 1929. 


The home for b.t.u.’s, H. T. East. 
Am. Gas J. 133, Aug. 2, 44-46 (1930). 
A gas official discusses the obligation 

of the industry to sell household appli- 
ances on the basis of the service to be 
performed rather than beauty of color or 
design, and to service and maintain 
them throughout their period of useful- 
ness. 


“‘Neue Sachlichkeit” jenseits der Grenzen 
(“New realism” across the border], 
Rercke. Haushalt und Wirt- 
schaft 5, No. 28 (1930). 

Strict functionalism reigned at the 
Stockholm housing exhibition. Houses 
with flat roofs and exterior walls con- 
sisting largely of glass predominated; 
but it seemed questionable whether the 
heavy snowfall in winter might not 
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prove too severe a burden for such roofs, 
and whether the glass walls (or huge 
windows) would offer adequate protec- 
tion against wind, while admitting too 
much light during the mercilessly bright 
Northern summer nights. Metal was 
widely used for furniture, and for smaller 
articles pewter was popular. A new 
substitute for silver tableware was shown, 
a Swedish invention called “Dirigold”’; 
it is made of copper and aluminum, has a 
goldlike appearance, and is supposed 
to be durable. 


Kitchen sinks, J. E. Foster. Smal 
Home 10, No. 9, 16-18, 42-43 (1930). 
Twenty of the principal types of sinks 

are described and illustrated, and their 

approximate prices given. 


Opvaskutstillingen [The dishwashing ex- 
hibit]. Tidsskrift for Husstelllaererin- 
ner 12, 74-77 (1930). 

The Public Health Association of 
Norway last March arranged an exhibi- 
tion of simple and inexpensive methods 
of dishwashing in order to arouse general 
interest in the hygiene of the process. 
Oslo Municipal School of Home Eco- 
nomics was given first prize for its exhibit, 
which showed the use of brushes for 
washing and included a circular wire 
dishrack which fitted into a dish pan 
used for rinsing (with boiling hot water) 
as well as into a kettle, in case boiling of 
dishes is needed. No towels were used. 


Standbericht von der Leipziger Messe. 
Mitteilung der Aluminium-Beratung- 
stelle [Report from the Leipsic fair; 
Communication from the Aluminum 
Advisory Institute]. Zeitschrift fiir 
Metalkunde 22, No. 3, 19 (1930). 
Among the new uses for aluminum 

mentioned are wall coverings and furni- 

ture. For the former, the aluminum 
sheets are covered with cellophane which 
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gives the wall the desired color. The 
chairs weighed only 9 kilograms, as com- 
pared with the 17 to 18 kilograms com- 
mon in wooden chairs. For esthetic 
reasons it is recommended that the 
natural color of the aluminum be kept, 
instead of painting it in imitation of wood. 


Modern weathermaking, MARGARET 
IncEts. Am. Gas Assoc’n M’thly 12, 
339-340, 376 (1930). 

An excellent discussion of the applica- 
tion of air conditioning to homes, when 
gas is used as the fuel. 


Winter humidity and comfortable homes, 
Epwin Fietscuman. Nat'l Elec. Light 
Assoc’n Bull. 17, 496-499 (1930). 
Data are presented and discussed 

covering the theoretical and practical 

points involved in providing a satis- 
factory indoor temperature (69°F.) and 
humidity (40 per cent) during the heating 

season. A humidifier is presented as a 

means of increasing humidity in homes. 


U. S. Rubber Flooring Institute. Rubber 

Age 27, 422 (1930). 

In its investigations this Institute finds 
that little scientific information with 
regard to the relation of floor coverings 
to the general decorative scheme of the 
room has been assembled. While in- 
terested primarily in rubber flooring, the 
Institute recognizes that the permanent 
floor may make or mar a room, and has 
developed tests for quality of materials, 
for measuring the effects of sunlight, for 
gauging the proper sizes of tile for 
various room sizes, and elaborate color 
charts to guide in the selection of color. 


Use of insulation in home building, J. L. 
Fincx. U. S. Daily 5, June 14, 1200 
(1930). 

Tables, taken from Bureau of Stand- 
ards Circular No. 376, show the com- 
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parative insulating value or ‘‘con- 
ductance” of materials of different kind 
and thicknesses and of the percentage 
of fuel saving resulting from the use of 
weather stripping, double windows, and 
insulation of different thickness, with 
the conclusion that location and the cost 
of fuel determine the amount of insula- 
tion needed in a given house, and that 
extra insulation is especially needed 
underneath the roof. 


Radiant heat from radiant heaters and 
its measurement, F. E. VANDAVEER. 
Am. Gas Assoc’n M’thly 12, 301- 
307 (1930). 

The therapeutic value of radiant 
energy, the relative value of the energy 
from gas-fired radiant heaters and that 
of the sun, the means of accurate meas- 
urement, and the ways in which a 
greater percentage of the desired type of 
energy might be obtained are discussed. 


Firing small domestic boilers, C. H. B. 
Horcukiss. Domestic Eng. Article. 
1, 131, No. 7, 47-50; article 2, 132, 
No. 3, 97-101, 130 (1930). 

An authoritative discussion of selec- 
tion of fuels and methods of firing neces- 
sary to secure the efficient operation of 
the home heating plant. 


Den elektriske stol [The electric chair]. 
Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 43, 22 (1930). 
At the Leipsic fair was exhibited a 

chair heated in the upholstered seat and 
back by means of electric heating ele- 
ments, showing how electricity may by 
such specialized use prove more eco- 
nomical and efficient than other fuel. 


Thermal storage cookers, Hirpa L. 
Dover. Electrician [London] 104, 
794-795 (1930). 

The Seves stove is described and illus- 
trated and a chart showing the com- 
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parative cost for a day’s cooking on such 
a storage cooker and an ordinary elec- 
trical cooker given. The stove includes 
an iron block, imbedded in an insulated 
box, and two heating elements which 
maintain an average temperature of 
500°C. in the plate; the apparatus is 
also fitted with an insulated oven, the 
current automatically and continuously 
switching on and off. Thus a heated 
plate is always available for quick heat- 
ing, while the oven provides a “‘simmer- 
ing oven’’ maintaining a temperature of 
95°C. for long, slow cooking. A separate 
high-temperature oven is necessary for 
roasting and baking. Because of the 
low maximum demand and high load 
factor special rates for these cookers 
should be given, in which case the cost of 
operation will be found less than for 
ordinary cookers. 


Placering av straaleovn i taket [Place- 
ment of electric radiant heaters in the 
ceiling], HALrpAN STEEN-HANSEN. 
Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 43, 127-128 
(1930). 

Placing electric radiant heaters in 
the ceiling is becoming more common in 
recent years. It is considered more suit- 
able for bath rooms, hallways, and other 
rooms in which no long periods of time 
are spent, than for living rooms, where 
direct heat rays on the head might be 
dangerous. In bedrooms which need no 
heat at night such heaters may “pre- 
heat” the bed during the day by 
focussing the heater directly on the bed. 


Automatic heat with solid fuels, Nort 
CUNNINGHAM. Heating & Ventilating 
27, No. 7, 73-77 (1930). 

A discussion with charts and illus- 
trations of the utilization of small-sized 
anthracite coal automatically fed into 
domestic burners which has _ proved 
efficient, clean, and safe. 
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A study of some factors affecting efficient 
refrigeration in the home, Mrs. D. C. 
Woop. Com. Relat. Elec’y Agr. News- 
Letter 9, 2-4 (1930). 

Laboratory tests on two iced and two 
electric refrigerators show that room 
temperature affects the cost of operation 
more than box temperature; that open- 
ing the box doors increased the tempera- 
ture within the electric but not the iced 
box, though ice consumption was in- 
creased; that the introduction of 50 
pounds of food increased temperatures 
in electric more than in iced boxes, 
though the increase in cost of refrigera- 
tion was greater with ice than with 
electricity; that to introduce 3.6 pounds 
of hot food did not appreciably affect 
temperature, humidity, or cost in either 
type of box; that re-icing every 24 hours 
is necessary to maintain ice box tem- 
peratures, though at a slightly increased 
cost; that lower temperature and hu- 
midity are maintained with the electric 
box at a cost of 5.35 cents less per day 
than with ice boxes. 


Installation and service practices of gas 
refrigerators, H. W. Lercuton. Gas 
Age-Record 66, 365-366, 370 (1930). 
While written for dealers these facts 

are of equal interest to consumers, in- 

cluding householders. 


Flak ice, CrossBy Fretp. Jce & Refri- 

geration 79, 168-172 (1930). 

Flak ice, a new form of water ice frozen 
in irregular sheets 1 to 4 inches in length 
and 1/8 to 1/4 inches thick, with no 
tendency to lump, is shown to give 
refrigerating efficiency, with low manu- 
facturing costs, and to provide ice in a 
convenient and economical form for 
household and commercial uses. It is 
superior to cracked ice, can be stored 
well, and packaged in carton form. 
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Rubber as a possible insulating ma- 
terial. Refrigerating Eng. 19, 187 
(1930). 

A British product, Onazote, made of 
expended rubber, very light in weight, 
structurally strong, with a hard finish, a 
moisture absorption of less than 2 per 
cent, made in tongued and grooved 
planks, appears to be an ideal insulating 
material for refrigerators and refrigera- 
tor cars. In experimental boxes with 
six-inch walls of the material, icing only 
once or twice a week was necessary, 
and under test conditions one of the 
boxes, cooled for 10 days with 62 pounds 
of ice, showed an inside temperature of 
44°F. at the start and 31° on the ninth 
day. 


Principles and practice of preserving 
fruits and fruit products by freezing, 
M. A. Jostyn. Ice & Refrigeration 79, 
215-217 (1930). 

Discussion of the factors of tempera- 
ture, agitation, use of sugar, the type of 
container, changes in texture, and the 
behavior of fruits and fruit products 
when frozen by methods now in com- 
mercial use. 


The quick freezing of perishable food- 
stuffs, J. W. Martin. Refrigerating 
Eng. 19, 131-133 (1930). 

A discussion of the method which is 
held to be revolutionizing the handling 
of perishable foods and making available 
large resources of cheap food now un- 
marketed because of the high rate of 


spoilage in transportation. 


Refrigeration in the preservation of 
foods, H. F. Taytor. Refrigerating 
Eng. 19, 134-137 (1930). 

Hermetic canning and artificial re- 
frigeration are shown to be the most 
acceptable methods of food preservation, 
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the latter best adapted to use with such 
materials as meats, fish, eggs, butter, 
since it preserves by suppressing chem- 
ical and bacterial change without 
destroying enzymes and other delicate 
chemical substances in the food. Re- 
frigeration by quick freezing as applied 
to the preservation and marketing of 
fish fillets is discussed, and the problems 
yet to be solved are pointed out. 


Some interesting considerations in the 
quick freezing of perishable products, 
CLARENCE BrrpsEye. Refrigerating 
World 65, No. 8, 7-12, 14 (1930). 
A paper presented before the American 

Institute of Refrigeration, with illustra- 

tions, in which the general aspects of the 

subject are authoritatively presented, to- 
gether with a summary of the discussion 
which followed its presentation. 


Les travaux du ménage au foyer et a la 
ferme [Domestic work in the home and 
on the farm]. L’ Enseignement Ménager 
3, 98-132 (1930). 

The International Office of Home 
Economics in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
attempted a study of household work in 
a number of countries by means of 
questionnaires. Relatively few were re- 
turned, and comparison of the replies was 
not considered warranted because of the 
lack of precision in the answers, and the 
varied interpretations given to the ques- 
tions. The report, however, discusses 
many interesting details and includes 
tables representing data from 12 coun- 
tries which indicate the number and use 
of working hours by individual house- 
wives and by one group of housewives in 
Oregon. The greatest number of hours 
per week, 120, was reported by a Swiss 
housewife, while 119 hours were reported 
by housewives in Belgium, Sweden, and 
Chechoslovakia. 
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Schwedische Hausfrauentechnik [Tech- 
nology of Swedish housewives], Ise 
Reicke. Haushalt und Wirtschaft 5, 
No. 24 (1930). 

In Sweden the household use of elec- 
tricity is widespread. Gas is generally 
used for heating water and also for start- 
ing the fire in the coke-burning furnaces. 
Electric current costs 8 ére (slightly over 
2¢) per kwh.; in addition 80 kroner 
(about $21) are paid yearly for rent and 
depreciation of the meter. A family of 
five using electric range, warming oven, 
iron, vacuum cleaner, and light pays on 
an average 25 kroner ($6.60) per month 
for current. 

The National Housewives’ Association 
has 9,000 members. Dietetic questions 
do not interest them much, the old tradi- 
tion being strong, nor physical education, 
whose problem is regarded as solved in 
model fashion in Sweden; modern educa- 
tional questions arouse much attention, 
not least those concerning the young 
girl. The household apprentice system is 
not used, but domestic servants are 
called household assistants; they receive 
a monthly wage of 50 to 60 kroner ($12 
to $15) and are given a half day off every 
week and every second Sunday. 


Massnahmen zur Hebung des Haus- 
frauenberufes in Danemark [Measures 
for raising the standards of household 
work in Denmark], Tech. im Haushalt. 
4, No. 5, (1930). 

Besides many schools for the training 
of housewives there is in Copenhagen a 
state-subsidized school for household 
employees. A certificate is granted to 
those who pass tests at the end, 


Wie werde ich Lehrfrau? [How shall I 
become a teacher for household 
apprentices?]. 


A. HeErnicke. Wir 
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Hausfrauen in Gross-Berlin 6, 37 

(1930). 

A discussion of the now popular house- 
hold apprentice system in Germany, 
which consists in sending young girls 
of from 14 to 17 years of age into ap- 
proved homes for training. Frequently 
these girls have studied for a year in a 
domestic school. Their duties and privi- 
leges are definitely set down by the house- 
wives’ organizations sponsoring the idea. 
The enterprise has met with decided 
favor onthe part of apprentices and 
housewives alike. 


Lebensfragen fiir unsere Hausgehilfinnen 
[Vital problems for our household 
assistants], Dr. Ernst. Publ. by 
Verband Katholischer Hausangestell- 
ten-und Dienstmadchenvereine in 
Deutschland [German League of 
Catholic Household Employees’ Asso- 
ciations], pp. 140 (1930). 

The purpose of the association which 
issues this report is, besides the religious 
guidance of members, to work for their 
representation in social, economic, and 
political bodies. It also acts as an in- 
formation center and provides legal ad- 
vice, economic aid, and facilities for 
saving. An employment exchange is 
maintained, and vocational training is 
promoted through lectures and courses. 
The organization has a monthly pub- 
lication called Haus und Herd. 


Discrimination in purchasing, ALICE 
Epwarps. Commercial Stand. M’thly 
7, 18-19 (1930). 

A discussion of the value of informa- 
tion with regard to the performance of 
household commodities which might be 
used by homemakers as the basis for 
intelligent selection of equipment. Speci- 
fications applicable to blankets are given. 

H.R. H. anp M.C. H. 
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Nursery Schools for Children of 
Working Mothers. The second such 
school has recently been organized by 
Detroit’s Public Welfare Department, 
the first, now a year old, having proved 
decidedly successful. As usual, the 
schools serve three purposes: to care for 
the children by modern methods, to 
educate the parents, and to provide a 
laboratory for students of child care, in 
this case high school girls. 


Child Labor. In response to many 
requests for outlines for study of child 
labor, the Children’s Bureau has issued a 
bulletin including outlines on the history 
of the child labor movement; the present 
extent of such labor in the United States; 
its causes, social cost, and prevention; its 
present legal status; and vocational 
guidance and education. It is desig- 
nated United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 
No. 197. 


Industrial Home Work. The nature, 
conditions, and extent of industrial work 
performed in the homes of the workers 
are described by Emily C. Brown in 
United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 79. In- 
cluded are the the recommendations 
which a committee of the Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials has made 
for improving certain phases of the 
present situation. 


City Population Shifts. Although 
final figures are not yet available, prelim- 
inary reports of the 1930 census indicate 
a decided shifting of the urban popula- 
tion from the large cities to their suburbs. 
The effect of this widening of the “‘metro- 
politan area’”’ on business is discussed in 
The Business Week for July 9, with the 


conclusion that purchasing in the out- 
lying areas will be principally of food and 
“convenience merchandise” and that 
suburbanites will continue to go to 
downtown stores for most clothing and 


home furnishings. 


Restaurant Wages. Wages in 1,184 
San Francisco restaurants average 
$1,102.55 a year, according to press re- 
ports of a survey made by the domestic 
commerce division of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Of the vari- 
ous types of restaurants, dairy lunch 
establishments show the highest average 
pay, $1,339.10; and tea rooms, the 
lowest, $834.37. These figures do not 
include tips or the value of food given to 
employes; the latter is said to amount 
frequently to 30 per cent of the wages. 


Standardized Glass Jars. A new 
German type of glass jar is flat-sided 
with a screw cover on the sloping top. 
The jars are made in graduated sizes and 
may be piled one on the other to save 


storage space. 


Studies of the Home Economics Cur- 
riculum. A well-arranged, annotated 
bibliography of this subject has been 
compiled by Lila Merle Welch and Mary 
Rebecca Lingenfelter of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and issued in mimeographed 
form as Number 1 in a proposed series 
of bibliographies in education. It in- 
cludes 72 annotated studies arranged in 
alphabetical order by authors, the titles 
of 64 theses from home economics de- 
partments in colleges and universities, 
and an index of subjects. 


Specifications for Household Purchas- 
ing. Specifications as a help in house- 
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hold purchasing is recommended as a 
timely and valuable subject of study for 
club women in the August issue of 
General Federation News. Questions 
suggested are: what specifications are 
already available? what research is 
going on in government laboratories that 
leads toward the establishment of speci- 
fications? and for which classes of articles 
do homemakers believe there is greatest 
need of performance and quality speci- 
fications’ It is pointed out that when 
women know the answers to these ques- 
tions they will be in a better position to 
obtain more help through government 
research. 


Costs and Standards of Living. “Bib- 
liography on Studies of Costs and 
Standards of Living in the United 
States” by Faith M. Williams and Helen 
Connolly is a mimeographed document 
issued in a small preliminary mimeo- 
graphed edition by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. It includes more than 
200 entries dated from 1870 to 1930. 


Electricity in the Household. The 
number of homes newly wired for elec- 
tricity has been gradually shrinking 
from 1,748,000 in 1924 to 880,000 in 
1929, according to figures quoted by 
The Business Week. From the point 
of view of light and power companies, 
however, this decrease is said to have 
been offset by the increase in electric 
refrigerators, from 24,000 in 1924 to 
630,000 in 1929. 


“Sewing Machine Clinic.” Women 
in the home management project in 
Phelps County, Nebraska, recently took 
their misbehaving machines to a “clinic” 
held by an engineer from the agricultural 
extension service and thereafter passed 
on to their neighbors what they had 
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learned about how to cure the “ail- 
ments.” The average age of the ten 
machines “treated” at the clinic was 
17 years. 


Model Wayside Markets. The 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, in its campaign for improved 
wayside markets, has opened a “model” 
stand on the Boston Post Road at Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, and has erected 
another by the edge of “Storrowton,”’ 
the reconstructed New England village 
at the Eastern States Exposition at 


Springfield. 


Approval of Tourist Homes. The 
West Virginia extension service has 
arranged to supervise “tourist homes” 
of high quality and give the owners 
permission to use a distinctive sign on 
places thus approved. Rooms, beds, 
bedding, food, and cordiality to guests 
must all come up to standard before the 
use of the sign is allowed. 


Ten Years’ Changes in Women’s 
Affairs. In this year of the United 
States Census, Helen Christine Bennett 
has checked up for the September 
issue of McCall’s Magazine some of the 
decade’s changes in the activities, clothes, 
and general interests of women, culling 
her instances from the files of women’s 
magazines and from consultation with 
representatives of a dozen or more 
prominent groups of women. 


Racial Intermarriage. The effect of 
racial mixtures on size, vigor, and 
other qualities is to be studied in Hawaii 
by Dr. H. L. Shapiro and W. A. Lessa, 
both of Harvard University, reports 
Science News-Letter. 


Sun-bathing for London Children. 
The sun-bathing center recently opened 
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in Regent’s Park through the efforts of 
the Sunlight League and the St. Pancras 
Bureau Council, was pictured in the 
Educational Supplement of The Times. 
(London). 


Infant Mortality, 1929. A continued 
downward trend in the curve of infant 
mortality is shown in “Statistical Report 
of Infant Mortality” issued this summer 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. Leadership among cities in 
different states falls to Oregon and 
Washington, followed by Minnesota, 
Vermont, Utah, and California. 


Child Nutrition. A bulletin of this 
title by Katherine A. Pritchett of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare has 
recently been revised and reissued by the 
Department. It is intended to show 
those who are the guardians of children’s 
health how close is the relation between 
correct feeding and general well-being. 


Bloomsbury Bakehouse. A small 
bakery near the old Foundling Hospital 
in London is said by The Manchester 
Guardian to have been doing a flourish- 
ing business since 1740 and to be still 
using its old ovens without additions or 
alterations, though the character of the 
neighborhood has changed from the 
fashionable to the more humble. 


Textile Research. “Textiles and 


Clothing: selected list of periodicals re- 
porting research” is the title of Home 
Economics Bibliography 6, issued in 
mimeographed form by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. It is by Ruth 
O’Brien and Olive Hartley and includes 
65 periodicals, classified and annotated. 
Textile workers may obtain copies on 
request while the supply lasts. 


How to Clean Celanese. A celanese 
“spotting chart,” indicating what ma- 
terials and methods to use for removing 
some 80 kinds of stain from celanese 
fabrics, has been prepared by Joshua 
Miller and William E. Coughlin, research 
associates at the National Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, and may be obtained from 
the Association on request. 


Lumber for Boxes and Crates. The 
United States Forest Service is authority 
for the statement that 14 per cent of all 
lumber cut each year in the United 
States goes into the manufacture of 
boxes and crates, and that 7 per cent of 
the wood pulp produced is used for fiber 
containers. 


Vocational Counseling and Employ- 
ment. The Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, announces two new 
publications, selling at 10 cents each: 
“Library Work as a Profession,’ by 
Gratia Countryman; and “The Profes- 
sion by Nursing,” by Ruth Houlton. 


American Institute of Laundering. 
The Laundry Owners’ National Asso- 
ciation has recently published a booklet 
describing its Institute at Joliet, LIlli- 
nois, with training school, research labora- 
tories, and model laundry. 
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The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. The biennial convention 
is to be held at Boston, April 8 to 11, 1931, 
with Hotel Statler as headquarters; the 
Association will then celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, especially by holding an 
Institute on Higher Education. 

American Public Health Association. 
The program of the annual meeting held 
October 27 to 30 at Fort Worth, Texas 
listed some two hundred speakers, in- 
cluding the outgoing and incoming presi- 
dents, Dr. A. J. Chesley of Minnesota 
and Surgeon General Cumming of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
One subject was “What Do Children 
Know About Health at Various Ages?” 
There were also discussions of the com- 
munity health program in relation to 
children of different ages. 

Honor to Miss Baylor. Adelaide Steele 
Baylor of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was recently presented 
with a life membership in the American 
Vocational Association by state super- 
visors of home economics throughout the 
country. 

Honor to Miss Richardson. The 
honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred last June on Anna E. Richard- 
son, field worker of the American Home 
Economics Association, by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park Branch. 

Child Welfare and the International 
Labor Congress. Among resolutions 
adopted at the Congress held in Geneva 
last June was a request to the Inter- 
national Labor Office to study means of 
promoting progress in child health and 
protection, including ways of making 


available to workers all the resources of 
science, letters, and art. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel of 
Yale University has been elected to the 
staff of the Station, taking the place 
of the late Dr. Thomas B. Osborne with 
whom he collaborated in well-known 
studies of nutrition. 

Consumers’ Research. This non- 
commercial organization for furnishing 
to members unbiased, technical informa- 
tion and counsel on goods bought by the 
ultimate consumer, has outgrown’ its pre- 
vious office space and is now. at 340 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 

English Women’s Institutes. At the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes held at Blackpool in May, the 
1,470 delegates passed a resolution of 
appreciation for the action of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture in “recognizing rural 
domestic economy as a branch of the 
agricultural education of women,” urged 
the education authorities to provide for 
the needs of women as well as girls, and 
pledged full cooperation with local 
authorities to these ends. 

The meeting, the first held outside of 
London, was marked by lively discus- 
sions from the floor as well as by able 
addresses, notable among the latter being 
those by the chairman, Lady Denman, 
and by Mr. H. M. Richards, chief in- 
spector of the Board of Education. 

German Union of Housewives’ Asso- 
ciation. At the tenth convention of the 
Reichsverband Deutscher Hausfrauen- 
vereine held in Danzig, June 24 to 26, 
progress was reported in work for im- 
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proved housing, for professional training, 
and for legislation affecting home man- 
agement. Frau Miihsam-Werther, repre- 
sentative of the Union on the National 
Board for Scientific Management, spoke 
on “Consumer Problems in Relation to 
National Economy.” Resolutions were 
adopted favoring maximum economy in 
public life, lessening of unemployment, 
strengthening of domestic markets, and 
reduction of the excessive and untimely 
use of luxuries. 

Kentucky Rural Life Study. United 
States Bureaus of Agricultural Econo- 
mics and of Home Economics, the United 
States Forest Service, and the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station are 
cooperating in a study of the economic 
and social opportunities of the farm 
population in Knott County, Kentucky. 
Aside from furnishing the basis of a 
program for the efficient utilization of all 
local resources, physical and human, it is 
hoped that the study may determine 
methods for a more extensive survey. 

Mental Hygiene and Public Health. 
During its last session Congress author- 
ized the establishment of a division of 
mental hygiene in the United States 
Public Health Service; it is charged both 
with investigations into mental and 
nervous disease and with administrative 
work in federal institutions, including the 
two newly authorized farms for the treat- 
ment of persons addicted to the use of 
habit-forming drugs. 

National Recreation Association. This 
is the new name adopted by what was 
formerly the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 

National Red Cross Nutritionists’ Con- 
ference. Nutritionists from the eastern 
area held a conference at Washington 
headquarters August 20 to 30, under the 
leadership of Miss Clyde B. Schuman, 
national director of the Nutrition Service. 
Among many interesting topics of dis- 
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cussion were helps in planning and 
adapting courses of study, presented by 
Miss Schuman; family case work in rela- 
tion to nutrition instruction by Miss 
Helen Story of the Associated Charities, 
Washington; and the help of the nutri- 
tionist in planning a family budget, by 
Miss Ada Brewster, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

National Thrift Week. January 17 to 
23 has been designated as National Thrift 
Week for 1931, and the National Thrift 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
for distribution a folder of information 
and suggestions regarding its observance. 

Swiss Federation of Housewives’ Or- 
ganizations. A national organization 
has been effected among the clubs and 
other groups of housewives, and Bern 
has been chosen as headquarters. The 
program of the new federation looks 
toward a national center for home econo- 
mics (Hauswirtschaft), which shall be 
connected with a Swiss testing station, 
and which shall promote the education of 
homemakers in relation to the present- 
day demands upon them, also the train- 
ing of teachers and leaders. 

Safety Congress. At the 19th Annual 
Safety Congress organized by the 
National Safety Council in Pittsburgh, 
September 29 to October 3, one session 
was devoted to home safety. Speakers 
included Miss Arlitt of the University of 
Cincinnati, representatives of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Miss Gertrude Zurrer, 
who holds a fellowship for the study of 
home safety. There was also a round 
table discussion of how best to reduce 
home fatalities. 

United States Department of Com- 
merce. The work with problems of 
domestic commerce, heretofore carried 
on in a single division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is to 
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be reorganized into three separate divi- 
sions, dealing respectively with merchan- 
dising research, regional work, and 
marketing service. The aim is to facili- 
tate and increase the service already 
rendered in promoting more efficient 
methods of distribution. 

United States Office of Education. 
An important recent appointment is that 
of Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. to be director 
of Indian education. Aside from his 
prominent part in general educational 
progress, Dr. Ryan is qualified for his 
new position through the study which he 
made of Indian education for the In- 
stitute for Government Research, and 
through association with the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, said to be the 
first Negro to take a Ph.D. in college 
administration and instruction, widely 
experienced in public and private school 
work, and formerly dean of Fisk Uni- 
versity, has been appointed specialist in 
Negro education, a new position. 

Another addition to the staff of the 
office is that of Elsie H. Martens as 
specialist in the education of exceptional 
children, who is expected to develop 
cooperative relationships between the 
office and school systems with programs 
of child adjustment. 

University Women’s Fellowships. The 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a notice of 
fellowships available for the academic 
year 1931-32. Aside from those avail- 
able for Americans in America (including 
several for teachers and one in the public 
health field) are several international 
fellowships, including the first to be 
offered by the International Federation 
of University Women. In_ general, 
American applications should be sent to 
Washington by January 1, 1931. 
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ALASKA 


Alaska Extension Service. The or- 
ganization of an Extension Service for 
Alaska was completed on July 1, follow- 
ing an amendment of the Smith-Lever 
cooperative extension act making that 
legislation applicable to the Territory of 
Alaska. Dr. C. E. Bunnell, president 
of the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, is director of the new 
service, G. W. Gasser, since 1928 profes- 
sor of agriculture at the College, is 
assistant director of agricultural exten- 
sion, and Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, 
professor of home economics at the Col- 
lege since 1925, is assistant director in 
charge of home economics extension 
work. Both Mr. Gasser and Mrs. Fohn- 
Hansen will combine their new duties 
with their college teaching. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Twenty-eight California home 
economists, 25 of them teachers, were 
registered at the Denver meeting. Six- 
teen of the 25 were from Southern 
California, the honors for the largest 
representation, 6, going to Long Beach. 
Among those registered were: Maud E. 
Hayes, state president, Long Beach; Dr. 
Agnes Fay Morgan and Dr. Sybil 
Woodruff, University of California at 
Berkeley; Dr. Helen Thompson, Dr. Ada 
Field, and Bernice Allen, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Dr. Carrie 
Dozier, Mills College; Kathryn Morri- 
son, Franklin Junior High School, Long 
Beach, who also attended the Columbus 
meeting of the National Education 
Association; Bernice Gange, Inglewood; 
and Mrs. Ida E. Sunderlin, Mrs. Barbara 
Reid Robson, Ellen Bartlett, Genevieve 
Callahan, and May Secrest. 

Bay Section. The Section held a 
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social meeting on September 27 at 
Orchard House, Mills College. Cards, 
sight-seeing trips, music, and visiting 
were enjoyed during the afternoon. 

The first professional meeting of the 
year was held on October 11 at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 
After luncheon Dr. Florence Armstrong 
addressed the group, and reports of the 
Denver meeting were given by Dr. Agnes 
F. Morgan, May Secrest, and Genevieve 
Callahan. 

Southern Section. Southern council- 
lors Hayes, Martin, Sherer, Kennedy, 
Gange, Sunderlin, and Elliott met for a 
dinner conference at the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club in Los Angeles on September 
11 to make plans for the coming year. 
Educating administrators in the meaning 
of home economics, a study of junior 
colleges, integration of courses, and news- 
letters appear in the program of work. 

The September meeting was held in 
the auditorium of the May Company, 
Los Angeles. The program, planned by 
Ruth Grow, program chairman, and the 
board of directors, was presided over by 
Bernice Gange, the new president. After 
reports of the Denver meeting by Maud 
E. Hayes and Bernice Gange, Helen 
Babson, principal of the Eagle Rock 
High School, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
principal of Lincoln High School, and 
Jessie Ray Hanna, vice-principal of the 
Manual Arts High School, respectively 
led the discussion of the following topics: 
“The Place of Home Economics in the 
High School Curriculum,” “Majors, 
Minors and Problems of Home Econo- 
mics Administration,” and ‘Cooperation 
of the Home Economics Department 
with the Administrative Officers.” 

Long Beach Schools. Olga Grizzle, 
formerly of Hamilton Junior High 
School, Long Beach, will divide her time 
between Franklin Junior High School and 
the office of Maud E. Hayes, director of 
homemaking education. 
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Los Angeles Schools. Etta P. Flagg 
reports the following figures for home 
economic classes and teachers is Los 
Angeles for the present year: 172 teach- 
ers in 300 elementary schools, 104 teach- 
ers in 23 junior high schools, and 140 
teachers in 29 senior high schools. 

Ellen J. Milligan, assistant supervisor 
of home economics, Rose Charter, and 
Rose Smill of Van Nuys attended Colum- 
bia University this summer. 

Mrs. Iris Albert of Fremont did work 
toward her master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Miss Gertrude Graham of Hollywood, 
who attended Oregon Agriculture Col- 
lege, is completing plans for a course in 
homemaking based on the Dalton plan. 
She is being assisted by Mrs. Long of 
Fullerton, California. 

Mills College. Mildred Reynolds, 
chairman of the institutional economics 
section of the American Home Econo- 
mics Association and last year in charge 
of tea rooms and residence halls at the 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, will offer courses in tea 
room management and institutional ad- 
ministration and have charge of the 
campus tea room. 

San Diego Schools. Home economics 
is featured in both the new Herbert 
Hoover High School and the E. R. 
Snyder Continuation School. 

The following San Diego home econo- 
mics teachers spent the summer in 
professional advancement: Dora Agee 
at the University of Washington; Grace 
Benoy, University of Chicago; Bessie 
Wenrich and Mitylene Newton, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Helen Donnelly, University of Washing- 
ton, and travel in Alaska; Elizabeth 
Roberts, travel in Europe; and Josephine 
Clark, travel in Mexico. 

Santa Barbara. Charlotte Ebbets 
spent her vacation in Honolulu. 

State College, San Jose. Helen Mig- 
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non, chairman of the home economics 
department, reports the completion of a 
nutrition laboratory during the summer. 

Visiting faculty members during the 
summer session included Dr. Lila 
O’Neale, University of California, who 
taught a course in textiles, and Gertrude 
Strickland, Oregon State College, who 
taught clothing. 

Mrs. Margaret Coyle, in charge of the 
child training project, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for graduate work 
at the University of Cincinnati. At the 
close of the school year, Mrs. Coyle is 
planning a European trip before return- 
ing to the Pacific Coast. During Mrs. 
Coyle’s absence Eugenia Provin of Boze- 
man, Montana, is in charge of the child 
training work. 

Gladys Nevenzel has returned for the 
fall semester after a leave of absence 
spent in graduate work in the household 
science department, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
During the summer, the household 
science department moved into its new 
quarters in the Life Science Building 
where it will occupy a suite of 17 rooms 
on the first floor. In addition 10 rooms 
are provided on the fifth floor for animal 
laboratories, desk room, and working 
space. 

There are two new faculty members in 
the department this year: assistant pro- 
fessor Florence A. Armstrong, formerly 
professor of economics at Simpson 
College, Iowa, who will offer a year’s 
course in institutional management, a 
course in food economics this fall, and a 
course in economics of the household 
during the spring semester; and Dr. Ada 
M. Field, lecturer in food study and 
experimental cookery. 

Dr. Lucille Johnson Williamson, form- 
erly a member of the staff of the house- 


hold science department, is spending the 
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year in the East with her husband, who is 
doing graduate work in agricultural 
economics at Cornell. 

Ilma Badgley of the department of 
education has recently returned from the 
University of Chicago, where she spent 
some time in teaching and work for her 
master’s degree. 

Mrs. Laura Lee Smith recently joined 
her husband at Cornell, after having re- 
ceived the first doctorate in nutrition 
conferred by the household science de- 
partment. Two other candidates for 
this degree whose work is nearing com- 
pletion are Gladys Anderson and Statie 
Erickson. Miss Erickson, chairman of 
the department of home economics at the 
University of Kentucky, was a campus 
visitor during the early fall. 

Dr. Lila O’Neale is substituting for 
Mary Patterson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of household arts, who is spending 
a sabbatical year in the Orient. 

Hilda Faust, nutrition specialist, has 
returned to the extension department 
after a leave of absence spent in visiting 
numerous laboratories in Europe and the 
United States in quest of material for a 
bulletin on tooth and bone development 
in children. 

Helen Edwards, itinerant worker in 
extension in San Joaquin Valley last year, 
has been promoted to the position of 
resident home demonstration agent in 
Santa Cruz County. Calla Van Syckle 
of Oregon State College will fill the San 
Joaquin Valley position. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Helen Thompson conducted a course 
in nutrition at the University of 
California, Berkeley, this summer. 

Dr. Verz R. Goddard, who for the 
past three years has been teaching in the 
department of physiology at Wellesley, 
has come to the University as assistant 
professor, of home economics. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Officers elected for the 
coming year at the annual meeting on 
May 26 at the University of Maryland 
are: president, Catherine Cowsill, 1816 
Park Road, N. W.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ola Day Rush; recording secretary, 
Esther Jonas; corresponding secretary, 
Eleanor Enright, Washington Dairy 
Council; and treasurer, Gertrude Cook. 

Home Economics in Business Section. 
At a meeting of the section on April 22, 
the following were elected officers for 
the year 1930-1931: chairman, Marie 
Mount, University of Maryland; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Katherine Dubois, The 
Huguenot; news gatherer, Mrs. Winifred 
Thurlow, Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany. 


FLORIDA 


West Coast Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. This division of the Florida 
Home Economics Association includes 
Pinellas, Pasco, Hernando, Citrus, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Charlotte, and Lee coun- 
ties. Thirty members attended the April 
meeting in Plant City, the winter straw- 
berry center of the state. Grace Baker, 
associate professor of textiles and clothing 
at Florida State College for Women, 
gave a very helpful address on “How Can 
the Home Economics Teacher Aid the 
Homemaker in the Choice of Textiles?” 
Laura Veach Clark, associate professor of 
home economics education at Florida 
State College for Women spoke on “The 
New Home Economics.” Reports were 


given by the following home economics 
teachers of Tampa: Miss Henderson on 
fair exhibits, Miss Sheppard on the 
annual meeting of the Florida Home 
Economics Association at Pensacola, 
and Miss Weaver of the results of 
National Sewing Week. 
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Miss Winfield, home demonstration 
agent for Charlotte County, received for 
one of her club girls the scholarship given 
by the Association to attend the annual 
State Short Course at Florida State 
College for Women; and Miss Dorsey, 
home economics teacher of St. Peters- 
burg, was presented with the cup given 
by the State Association for the best 
scrap book kept throughout the year. 
Miss Jessen, Red Cross secretary of 
Tampa, presented an outline of work 
being conducted by the Red Cross in 
the home economics classes of Tampa. 
Miss Madole, home demonstration agent 
for Hillsboro County, reported on the 
program for Better Homes Week. 

Mrs. R. S. Dowdell, former home 
economics teacher of Plant City, ar- 
ranged for the luncheon which proveda 
veritable strawberry festival. Mrs. J. G. 
Smith and Florence Merrin, home eco- 
nomics teachers of Plant City, sponsored 
an afternoon tour of the exhibits of their 
department, the agricultural school farm, 
and the community flower gardens of the 
home demonstration club girls. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts, who for the past year has been 
chairman of the committee in charge, 
has accepted appointment as chairman 
of the department of home economics. 

Dr. Helen Koch, who has been profes- 
sor of educational psychology at the 
University of Texas and has taught 
courses in child psychology for several 
summers at the University of Chicago, 
became a member of the regular staff in 
October. 

Isabel Noble, Day Monroe, Jessie 
Coles, and Bernice Wait received doctor’s 
degrees at the spring convocation. Miss 
Noble remains on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Miss Monroe goes to 
Cornell University as professor of home 
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economics to take charge especially of 
teaching and research in consumer 
marketing problems; Miss Coles returns 
to the University of Missouri as associate 
professor of home economics to develop 
work in economic problems of the home; 
Miss Wait taught at Peabody College 
last summer and has accepted a position 
at the University of Arizona. 

Ruth Cowan was married on June 5, 
1930, to John H. Clouse of the mechanical 
engineering department of the University 
of Notre Dame. She will continue to 
teach her courses in nutrition in the 
department. 

Arlyn Eilert, instructor in costume 
design and garment construction, spent 
the summer abroad. She visited linen, 
pottery, china, and glass factories in prep- 
aration for a course which she plans later 
to offer in these subjects. 

Margaret Chaney, who took her 
doctor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago in 1925, doing her thesis under 
Miss Blunt, and who has since been on the 
staff of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
is to be chairman of the department of 
home economics at Connecticut College. 

Margaret Reid has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant professor of economics 
at Iowa State College where she will 
teach courses in elementary economics 
and economics of consumption. 

Irma Gross, who last year worked at 
the University as Ellen H. Richards 
fellow, has returned to Michigan State 
College as associate professor of home 
economics. 

Dr. Chi Che Wang spent the summer 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. In January 
she will go to the Pediatrics Research 
Foundation in Cincinnati, where she is 
to be in charge of the chemical research, 
a position similar to that which she had 
at Michael Reese Hospital for several 


years. 
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Jean Simpson, who taught at Vassar 
College last summer, has accepted a 
position with the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for the coming year. 

Friends of Dr. Harriet Edgeworth, 
formerly of the University, will be pleased 
to learn that she is steadily improving in 
health. 

Mile. Paulette Bernége, editor of Mon 
Chez Moi, Paris, France, visited the 
department last summer. The _illus- 
trated lecture which she gave on the 
French cuisine and kitchens was an in- 
teresting demonstration of the difference 
between the French and the American 
approach to this field. 


INDIANA 


Butler University. Ida B. Wilhite, 
head of the department of home econo- 
mics, attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 
Denver. 

Ruth Anne Harding, a member of the 
staff of the home economics department 
during the summer session, has accepted 
a position as head of the department of 
home economics at Lincoln College. 

During the summer session, one of the 
most interesting projects undertaken in 
the class in clothing construction and 
selection was a “Fashion Show of Favor- 
ite Frocks,” held after the class had 
done work in pattern-molding in muslin 
and crinoline. Each member of the 
class was asked to wear on a certain day 
the dress in which she felt most at ease 
and looked her best. As each girl passed 
in review, she explained to the rest of the 
class why this dress was her favorite. 
It was evident that the favorite dresses 
were those so designed and constructed 
that physical defects were minimized and 
good points emphasized. 

Indiana University. At the State Fair 
held in Indianapolis the first week in 
September, the home economics depart- 
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ment exhibited clothing for children. 
The garments, by the students in the 
clothing classes made for a preschool- 
child and a six-year old girl, were dis- 
played on life-size figures cut from plaster 
board and designed and painted by the 
students. The clothing was designed to 
emphasize self-help features in children’s 
garments. 

Purdue University. Laurentza Schantz- 
Hansen has been made head of the 
department of applied design to succeed 
Mrs. Edith Palmer Lee, who resigned 
in June. Pauline A. Pinckney, who 
comes to Purdue from the Southern 
Methodist College of Dallas, Texas, has 
taken over the work formerly taught by 
Miss Hansen. 

Olena McCain, assistant in clothing 
and textiles, was married in June to 
Thomas Ayton of Indianapolis. Her 
position has been filled by Lillian 
Lunenburg who has been connected with 
the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Florence Scoular, formerly of Buffalo 
State Teachers’ College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in foods to succeed 
Laura Flynn, who resigned in June to 
take a position in the Frances Shimer 
School. 

Miriam Rapp of the research staff of 
the home economics department of the 
agricultural experiment station resigned 
in June and was married on August 3 to 
E. J. Sheppard of the department of 
history and economics. Her position 
has been filled by Gail M. Redfield of the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Anita Kuehn, instructor in clothing 
and textiles, was married on August 30 
to Mr. Donald McKay. Mrs. McKay 
will continue her teaching. 

Oona Stautz, graduate assistant in the 
home economics division of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, has resigned to 
accept a position as home management 
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specialist in the extension service of 
Michigan State College. 

Master’s degrees in home economics 
were granted at the end of the summer 
session to Olena McCain Ayton who did 
her work in household administration 
and Mildred Alter who did hers in in- 
stitutional management. 

A two weeks’, non-credit short course 
in lunchroom and cafeteria organization 
and management for persons especially 
interested in food cost control, buying of 
food and equipment, and management of 
help was given July 7 to 18 by Edith 
Gamble, head of the department of in- 
stitutional management. 

Extension Service. Home furnishings 
were featured this year in the home 
economics extension department’s annual 
exhibit at the Indiana State Fair. The 
exhibit, planned by Blanche Zaring, ex- 
tension specialist in home furnishings, 
consisted of three sections: the first, de- 
voted to suggestions for simple up- 
holstery which can be done at home, 
showed equipment, processes involved, 
some re-upholstered pieces, and desirable 
and undesirable fabrics; the second dem- 
onstrated the building of the color 
scheme of a room around a picture; and 
the third stressed the outside appearance 
of windows by showing actual windows 
in two miniature side sections of houses 
placed side by side. The use of uniform 
glass curtains and lined draperies in one 
presented a striking contrast to varying 
types of glass curtains and unlined 
draperies in the other. Placards showed 
reasons for lining draperies and the 
processes of lining and pleating. De- 
sirable types of rings, weights, and lining 
fabrics were displayed. 

Lella Gaddis, state home demonstra- 
tion leader, reports that four more county 
home demonstration agents have recently 
been appointed which increases the state 
total to 12. The new appointees are: 
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Inez Deardorf, Ft. Wayne, Allen County; 
Bertha Cook, Logansport, Cass County; 
Mary Helen Morrow, Newcastle, Henry 
County; Ruth Wilson, Franklin, Johnson 
County. 

Edna Troth, home demonstration 
agent of Vanderburg County with head- 
quarters at Evansville, has resigned to 
take a position in the 4-H Club division 
at Purdue University. She will be suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Laura Gottfried. 

Every one of Indiana’s 92 counties has 
one or more girls’ 4-H Clubs for 1930. 
Of a total enrollment of 21,272 girls, 
942 girls from 64 counties sent 1,908 
exhibits of baking, canning, and clothing 
products to the State Fair. Prizes were 
given to 257 girls from 44 counties. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. During the week 
of July 14, Florence Fallgatter led a 
special class on methods of conducting 
conferences for graduate students in home 
economics education. The week follow- 
ing, Jessie Harris led a conference on 
home projects for graduate students and 
vocational teachers throughout the state. 

Mrs. Louise Peet, who received her 
doctorate in foods and nutrition at Iowa 
State College a year ago, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of house- 
hold equipment. 

An addition to the foods and nutrition 
staff this year is Mary Kirkpatrick, who 
has her master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Lenore Sullivan of the University of 
Montana has joined the institutional ad- 
ministration staff. 

Two new assistant professors in home 
economics education are Mrs. Grace 
Powers Hudson of Union College, Ten- 
nessee, and Mary S. Lyle, formerly state 
supervisor of Wyoming. Lois Williamson 
of Kansas State Agricultural College 
will be instructor in the department. 
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Pauline Drollinger, formerly assistant 
professor, has accepted Miss Lyle’s 
position in Wyoming. 

Hester Chadderdon, assistant professor 
of home economics education, is spending 
the fall quarter in advanced study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Forty-nine master’s degrees in home 
economics have been conferred thus far 
this year. More than half of the re- 
cipients have been placed in college 
teaching positions and most of the others 
in supervision, extension work, or voca- 
tional schools. 

State Department for Vocational 
Education. Josephine McMullen, state 
supervisor of vocational homemaking, 
has resigned. She will be succeeded by 
Mary Farris, instructor in home econom- 
ics education ,at Iowa State College. 


MAINE 

Maine Home Economics Association. 
Sixty members were present at the spring 
meeting held in the State House, 
Augusta, on May 24. The president, 
Mary S. Byrne, was in the chair. Dr. 
Stuart B. Foster, head of the department 
of chemistry and nutrition at Framing- 
ham Normal School, spoke on “‘Modern 
Trends in Education.’”’ The program 
also included discussion of the following 
subjects: “Phases of Income Manage- 
ment Most Needed by the Homemaker,” 
“Personality Development,” “The Use 
of Illustrative Material in Teaching 
Clothing,” “Improving Home Econom- 
ics Quarters,” and ‘“Arousing Com- 
munity Interest.”” Several student clubs 
gave five-minute reports. 

The four representatives of the asso- 
ciation who attended the American Home 
Economics Association convention at 
Denver in June, were Mary S. Byrne, 
president; Madeleine Kingsley, coun- 
cilor; Florence L. Jenkins, newsgatherer 
and New England Regional councilor; 
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and Pearl S. Greene, chairman of budget 
committee and in charge of the research 
section of the A. H. E. A. They made 
the trip by automobile. 

Maine State Teachers’ Association. 
The joint annual meeting with the Maine 
Home Economics Association was held at 
Bangor on October 24. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene and Its Relation to Child Develop- 
ment” was discussed by Dr. Douglas 
Thom, director of the division of mental 
hygiene, department of mental diseases, 
Massachusetts; and “Family Relation- 
ships, What Should be Taught and How 
May We Teach It” by Anna Kloss, 
supervisor of teacher training in house- 
hold arts education, State Department 
of Education, Boston. Gladys Gould, 
director of practice teaching at the 
University of Maine, presided. 

Farmington State Normal School. 
Lillian Gates has accepted a position as 
child specialist in the department of 
early childhood education at Temple 
University. 

Mary Palmer, who was obliged to give 
up her teaching last year because of 
illness, is unable to resume her duties this 
year. 

Doris Frances Lake, for six years head 
of the foods department at Battle Creek 
College, will have charge of the practice 
house and teach classes in foods. She 
wiil also teach general home economics 
to the men and women students of other 
departments. 

Julia Jacoby, recently in charge of the 
nursery school at the North Carolina 
College for Women, will have charge of 
the child development work, including 
supervision of the practice house baby. 

Sarah Richardson, who substituted in 
the department in 1929-1930, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Plymouth 
(N. H.) Normal School. 

Mary Barber, home economics director 
of the Kellogg Company, gave a demon- 
stration on September 20. 
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University of Maine. The new home 
economics building will be ready for 
occupancy this year. Professor Pearl 
Greene, head of the department, has 
planned the equipment with especial 
attention to its relation to teaching. 
Both unit kitchens and unit desks are 
to be available. There will be more 
nearly adequate opportunity for child 
development work and laboratory work 
in household equipment than hitherto. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. The program committee 
for the ensuing year is in charge of 
Antoinette Roof, assistant professor of 
education at Simmons College. The 
president, Svea Boson, instructor of Eng- 
lish in the David Hale Fanning Trade 
School for Girls, Worcester, called a 
board meeting for Saturday, September 
20, at the Y. W. C. A., Worcester. The 
first meeting of the State Association 
was held in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts on Saturday, October, 25. 

Connecticut Valley Region. The 
regional home economics association met 
at Smith College, Northampton, on May 
24. At the annual business meeting, 
the following officers were elected for a 
term of one year: president, Anna Gor- 
man of Holyoke; vice-president, Mrs. 
Grace B. Curtis; secretary, Jennie R. 
Bear of Holyoke; treasurer, Edythe 
Strumpfler. 

The program included an address by 
Clara McComb, general secretary of the 
Springfield Family Welfare Association, 
and a review of the book, “What is 
Right With Marriage” by Robert and 
Frances Binkley, presented by Mrs 
Alice Dresser of Mount Holyoke College. 
A visit to the practice house of Smith’s 
School in Northampton concluded the 
program. 

Worcester County Region. At the 
annual business meeting, held in May in 
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conjunction with a most delightful tea 
prepared and served by pupils of the 
David Hale Fanning Trade School for 
Girls in Worcester, it was voted to raise 
Association dues from two to three 
dollars a year and to hold meetings in 
September, January, March, and May. 

The program committee, of which 
Mabell Frost, instructor in the Junior 
High School, is chairman, has plans 
under way for meetings based on the 
theme “The Art of Living.” Three 
phases of this are to be dealt with, 
mental, spiritual, and physical. Miss 
Frost is assisted by Jessica Scott, super- 
visor of home economics in Worcester, 
and Marion Robertson, who is con- 
nected with the Worcester branch of the 
New England Food and Dairy Council. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek College. Miss Lenna 
Cooper, for many years dean of the home 
economics department, last summer re- 
ceived an unusual tribute from her friends 
and former students of the department. 
At a charming tea, she was presented 
with a leather book containing a check 
sufficient for a trip to the Mediterranean 
to be taken at her convenience, together 
with the names of all the contributors. 
Miss Cooper, who has recently been 
serving as food director at the University 
of Michigan, is now supervising dietitian 
at the Montefiore Hospital, New York 
City. 

Central State Teachers College. 
Weekly conferences were held during the 
summer sessions for students who had 
had teaching experience. A program 
committee of which Frances Axtell was 
chairman planned the meetings on the 
basis of questions handed in for discus- 
sion. For the benefit of rural teachers 
one meeting was devoted to 4-H Club 
work. At another a report was given of 
the First Regional Conference on Home- 
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making Education called by the Com- 
missioner of Education at the University 
of Cincinnati in March. The students 
voted the plan a success both educa- 
tionally and socially. 

A general survey home economics 
course is being offered this fall for non- 
specializing students. Units in home 
management, family relationships, foods, 
and clothing selection will be included. 

Michigan State College. The follow- 
ing are new members of the staff of 
the division of home economics: Ethel 
Trump from Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, instructor in institution manage- 
ment; Marion Hillhouse from Columbia 
University, instructor in clothing; and 
Amy L. Newberg from the University 
of Chicago, instructor in nutrition. 

Winifred Gettemy has been granted 
sabbatical leave to study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Jeannette Smith 
has been appointed to substitute for her. 

The work of the institution manage- 
ment department has been enlarged this 
year. The food service in the Union 
Building operated by the graduates is 
under this department, with Louise Cle- 
mens in charge and Lois Harwood as 
assistant. The cafeteria, fountain, and 
dining rooms will offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for training in the hotel man- 
agement course. This year the dining 
room in the men’s dormitory will be 
managed by the institution management 
department. 

Catherine Miller, Margaret Vardy, 
Beatrice Grant, and Irene Shaben studied 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
this summer; and Julia Tear, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Anne Marold, who completed the work 
for her master’s degree this summer, is 
teaching at the State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The following graduate assistants have 
been appointed in the home economics 
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division: Patricia L. Nordholm of the 
University of Nebraska in the Nursery 
School; Clara M. Green of the University 
of Illinois in the foods department; 
Margaret Nunn of the Women’s College, 
University of Delaware, Jennie D. Fisher 
of the University of Kentucky, and 
Marguerite R. Bosworth of Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, to do research 
from Purnell funds; and Marcia Silpher 
of Purdue University, in the institution 
management department. 

Sara M. Cooledge spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Extension Service. Edna V. Smith 
has been appointed acting state leader of 
home demonstration agents. 

Oona Stautz, who last year held a 
fellowship in home management at 
Purdue University, has been appointed 
home management specialist. 

Dorothy Hanigan has been appointed 
home demonstration agent in Jackson to 
take the place of Olga Bird, now assist- 
ant club agent for the girls in the upper 
peninsula. 

One hundred and twenty women from 
various parts of the state attended the 
fifth annual Farm Women’s Week held 
the last of July. Some of the women 
have attended every year. 

Mrs. Leuise Hathaway Campbell. 
Mrs. Campbell, for ten years state home 
demonstration leader in Michigan, died 
on August 30 after a year’s illness. A 
native of Wisconsin and a graduate of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Mrs. 
Campbell has been active in home econom- 
ics extension since her college days, 
working in Iowa as well as in North 
Dakota and Michigan. In the last, she 
was known and esteemed throughout the 
state for her fine administrative work, 
her sympathy, and her power to inspire 
others. 

Michigan State Normal College. 
Florence Schoenleber has resigned her 
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position at the Lincoln Consolidated 
School to go to the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana, Pennsylvania. Alberta 
Bates, who has been doing county 
demonstration work for the past 
two years, is in charge of the Smith- 
Hughes program which is being started 
this year at the Lincoln School. 

Mabel McLaughlin will teach this year 
in the foods department of the College. 

University of Michigan. Dr. Martha 
Koehne, who for several years has been 
professor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is research associate 
professor in the department of medicine. 
She is working on the relation of nutri- 
tion to dental caries, a project financed 
by the Children’s Fund established by 
Senator Couzens and expected to require 
several years’ research. It is under the 
supervision of Dr. Russell W. Bunting, 
and Dr. Koehne’s office is in the School 
of Dentistry. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Ernestine Frazier of the experiment 
station has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence for study at Iowa State College, 
Ames. May Haddon, for several years 
in charge of home economics work at 
Belhaven College, Jackson, is now at 
Agricultural and Mechanical College as 
nutrition specialist on the extension 
staff. Annie Sale of Alabama has suc- 
ceeded Miss Haddon at Belhaven. 

Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. Mary Wilson has been made 
head of the home economics department 
and vocational teacher trainer. Bertha 
Hays has returned to the College as 
Nursery school director after a year’s 
leave. Mrs. Mary Shook, and Mrs. 
Erline Hubbard are new members of the 
home economics faculty. 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
Loyette Webb and Bertha Fritzsche 
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spent the summer travelling and studying 
art in Europe. Betty Barker, formerly 
of Iowa State College, has been appointed 
director of the nursery school. Miss 
Barker taught at State Teachers College 
for six weeks this summer. 

Vocational Education. Miriam Dog- 
gett has been appointed county co- 
ordinator for Neshoba County, the first 
appointment of the kind in the state. 
She will be located at Philadelphia and 
will divide hér time between the depart- 
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ment in Philadelphia and the five others 
in Neshoba County. 

Mary Hagler, who taught at Crystall 
Springs for two years, attended the Red 
Cross School for Nutrition Workers in 
Washington, D. C., preparatory to taking 
up her work at Biloxi as nutritionist and 
vocational evening class teacher. 

Rebecca Nelson, who has been teach- 
ing at Bay St. Louis, is one of the in- 
corporators and manager of the Trey Tea 
Shop just opened in Jackson, Mississippi. 
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